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THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A SEPARATE NAVIGATING 
LINE IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


By C. C. P. FirzGeratp, Captain R.N. 


Tue proposal to re-establish a special line of navigators in the Navy 
will be met in the first instance by the cry that such a step would be 
retrograde ; that it would be inconsistent with the spirit of the age 
and the development of that universal knowledge and edncation 
which the modern naval Officer is supposed to possess. It will be 
likened to a proposition to return to sailing three-deckers, smooth- 
bore guns, and flint-lock muskets. Such comparisons may be con- 
sidered by some to be apposite and conclusive, and to be better than 
any argument. Others will say that it would be a sign of weakness 
and inconsistency to take a step backwards, and to reverse a policy 
which had been deliberately adopted. 

I admit that it is awkward to be obliged to acknowledge a mistake, 
and it requires some moral courage to do it. It is, moreover, merely 
human nature to try and get out of it in any other way, if possible. 
Consistency may, however, be bought at too dear a price, and when 
the question at issue is one of such vital importance to the country 
as the safe navigation, and not only the “safe,” but the most highly 
skilled, navigation, of Her Majesty’s ships, it becomes almost criminal 
to adhere to a false step for the sake of consistency. 

I am somewhat in the position of assuming that the abolition of a 
separate navigating line was a false step. I wish to assume nothing, 
1 will not say without proof, because absolute proof of anything in 
‘. naval matters I look upon as almost impossible without the test of 
war; but I will not assume it without setting forth some strong 
reasons for that assumption. 

Let us first recall to our memory some of the reasons that were 
given at the time of the agitation, which led to that legislation the 
wisdom of which I dispute. I mean the legislation for the immediate 
abolition of the term “ Master,” with the substitution of the mean- 
ingless terms ‘Staff Commander” and “Staff Captain;” and for 
the ultimate extinction of a separate navigating line. 

I shall not attempt to give verbatim the reasons adduced by the 
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late Sir Cooper Key, Commodore Goodenough, and several other 
accomplished Officers, whose influence carried the legislation above 
alluded to ; but my memory is sufficiently good to enable me to give 
the gist of their arguments. 

Argument No. 1. Every Executive Officer ought to be able to 
navigate a ship; but so long as a separate navigating class is main- 
tained, and navigation and pilotage are looked upon as a distinct 
business, the Lieutenants will take no trouble to acquire skill in these 
branches of their profession; so that when they come to be Captains 
they will not be thoroughly competent to navigate their own ships. 

Argument No. 2. The French have no navigators, and get on with- 
out them; therefore we could do the same. 

Argument No. 3. The position of the Masters was said to be 
invidious. They were fine old sailors, many of them with long and 
meritorious service, and great skill in their profession; and yet they 
had no prospect of rising above the rank of Master. They never 
could command anything better than a store-ship. Their executive 
rank was ambiguous; and the youngest Lieutenant in the ship— 
perhaps a lad of 20—took the duties of Commanding Officer before 
them. 

Argument No. 4 (the Social Argument). In the olden time the 
Masters were recruited from a lower social stratum than the executives; 
but, as time went on, the sons of gentlemen frequently entered as 
Masters’ Assistants. The stigma, however, of the lower social position 
still clung to the class; this was most invidious, and very hard upon 
the young men, many of whom were the sons of Naval Officers of 
long and meritorious services, who were constrained to put their boys 
into the Navy as Masters’ Assistants, either because they could not 
obtain a nomination as Naval Cadet, or because they had large 
families, and were unable to afford the expense of supporting their 
sons in the Navy as Cadets and Midshipmen, with a private allowance 
of 60]. per annum; whereas Masters’ Assistants, with their better 
pay, could maintain themselves on a private allowance of 201. per 
annum. 

Argument No. 5. The Masters knew nothing of gunnery and small- 
arm drills; and, as these were daily becoming of more and more con- 
sequence in the Navy, it was unwise to have any executive or semi- 
executive Officer in a ship who was not as good a gunner as a 
navigator. 

The above five arguments embrace the pith of the reasons which 
were adduced some five-and-twenty years ago in order to prove that 
the Service would benefit by the abolition of a separate navigating 
line. 

Let us see, now, what there is to be said on the other side of the 
question. Before, however, doing so, it will be interesting and rather 
significant to note the fact that two of the most distinguished Officers 
concerned in the abolition of the old Masters, viz., Admiral Sir Cooper 
Key and Commodore Goodenough, when they were given commands, 
selected experienced Masters (under new names) to navigate their 
flag-ships, showing thereby that, although they considered their 
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plan of a “Jack of all trades” to be very good in the abstract, and 
for other people, yet they were not themselves prepared to trust the 
navigation of their ships to what were then irreverently called the 
“patent men,” but preferred a man with the widest possible 
experience in the art of navigation and pilotage, one, in short, who 
had devoted the best years of his life to the almost exclusive study 
and practice of those arts. 

Argument No. 1. ‘Every executive Officer ought to be able to 
navigate a ship,” &c. In theory this is excellent, and quite indis- 
putable; and it is equally true that the ideal executive Officer should 
be thoroughly good at gunneiy, torpedo work, seamanship, navigation, 
as a disciplinarian, as a linguist, in signalling, and in all the other 
useful accomplishments which go to make up the perfect nayal 
Officer. But the real question is, whether it is reasonable to expect 
the ordinary run of Officers to be thoroughly masters of all the 
various branches of the naval profession in its present bighly com- 
plicated condition, and, if not, whether it is not better for the 
Service to have specialists. This question strikes at the root of the 
whole matter; and in answering it we must rigidly adhere to the 
principle that all legislation should be conducted with a view to the 
interests of the Service, and not to the interests of the individual. 

Wherever these two interests are compatible, we can heartily say, 
“So much the better ;” but, where they are divergent, we should not 
hesitate to decide in the interest of the Service, and that of the 
individual must go to the wall. 

When I say that the question of specialists or no specialists strikes 
at the root of the matter, I may add that it not only strikes at this 
matter of navigation, but at gunnery, torpedoes, and, not improbably, 
at some new line in the immediate future. For the present, however, 
I propose to confine my remarks to the question of navigation, and I 
propose to put the question in this form: “Is the navigation and 
pilotage of Her Majesty’s ships a matter of sufficient importance to 
justify the maintenance of a separate navigating branch, if experience 
teaches us that the highest practical skill in this art is unattainable 
without the special devotion of an ordinary man’s talents to the study 
of the theory and practice of it ?” 

The first part of the question will undoubtedly be answered in the 
affirmative. The reply, therefore, will depend upon the “if.” Does 
experience teach us that navigation—in the widest sense of the word 
—is one of those practical arts which cannot be learnt at the desk, or 
in the study, or by the reading of books, but which can be acquired 
only by long and constant practice at sea ? 

A long experience at sea has convinced me that such is the case. 
The different phases of the art are so infinite in their variety; the 
face of Nature is so changeable ; winds, currents, tides, atmospheric 
effects, magnetic disturbances, the art of recognizing land under 
different conditions of weather, the power of making a just estimate 
of the difference between what ought to be and what is in the prac- 
tical navigation of a ship or squadron, are all subjects the perfect 
mastery of which is essential to er and I do not believe 
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that mastery is to be obtained otherwise than by lorg and constant 
experience in all quarters of the globe, and, if possible, in a variety of 
different classes of ships. A small ship is easier to navigate than a 
large one, because she is handier, and draws less water. Moreover, 
if she gets on shore, it is easier to get her off again; and if she is 
lost altogether it is not of so much consequence to the country as the 
loss of a large ship. Thus it has been the custom in our Navy for 
men to learn their practical navigation, and gain invaluable experience 
in small ships ; and this principle was so thoroughly recognized—until 
the mania for “ Jacks of all trades” arose—that the ablest and most 
experienced of the Masters had an asterisk put against their names to 
show that they were qualified to take charge of a line-of-battle ship. 

If I am right in arguing that the art of navigation and pilotage is 
such an abstruse and complicated art, so incapable of being learnt out 
of books, at Greenwich, or otherwise than by long and constant prac- 
tice at sea, it then only becomes a question of whether such a perfec- 
tion in this art as we have a right to expect for the navigation of 
Her Majesty’s ships—and which the traditions of the Navy justify us 
in expecting—is to be attained by ordinarily clever men, in addition 
to all the other accomplishments which we expect of a modern Lieu- 
tenant ; and, if not, then I say that we must recognize the abolition 
of the Masters as a false step which ought to be retraced on these 
grounds alone. 

I now come to Argument No.2. “The French have no navigators, 
and get on without them; therefore we could do the same.” I have 
always looked upon this argument as almost childish. I have a very 
great respect for the French, and there may, possibly, be some things 
in their Navy which are worth copying; but the most cursory study 
of our naval wars with France will show that there was no comparison 
between the amount of time spent at sea and in harbour by the two 
navies, in other words, the amount of time that the ships of the respec- 
tive navies were actually being navigated. Our vessels were always at 
sea, both cruisers and line-of-battle ships, cruising off the enemy’s 
coasts and blockading his ports. Moreover, it appears to me that a closer 
and more technical study of the history of those wars will lead us to 
ascribe no small part of our general successes to the fact that our ships 
were more skilfully navigated and piloted than those of the French. 
It is quite possible that we may have lost more ships through ship- 
wreck than the French did; but, when it is taken inte consideration 
the much larger number of ships which we had in commission, the 
much greater time that they remained at sea, exposed to shipwreck, 
and the nature of the services they were employed upon, cruising off 
an enemy’s coasts, where they could not run to the shelter of a 
friendly port in case of accident or damage, there can be no compari- 
son as to the superior navigation of the English ships, as proved by 
the result; so that it seems to be somewhat strange and illogical to 
copy from those whom we generally got the better of. A strong 
tendency to blind and unreasoned copying in matters affecting both 
our Army and Navy has caused much blundering and a considerable 
amount of real injury to those Services during the last few years; 
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and our would-be reformers do not appear to realize the fact that 
Great Britain requires services from her Army and Navy which 
differ entireiy from the requirements of all other European nations ; 
and, not only so, but the fact that our Army and Navy are recruited 
upon fundamentally different principles from those of Continental 
nations ought to make us pause and consider well whether the 
arrangements which we admire in the organization of the warlike 
services of our neighbours, are applicable to our different conditions. 
Thus, if our policy in any future war is to bear any resemblance to 
our policy in former wars, and our ships are to be kept almost con- 
stantly at sea and in the vicinity of the enemy’s coasts, then it 
stands to reason that they will require better navigators than ships 
which spend most of their time in harbour; and the fact that ‘the 
French can get on without special navigators does not prove, or even 
plausibly suggest, that we are right in abolishing a system which 
produced such excellent results. 

Argument No.3. ‘The position of the Masters was invidious: they 
were fine seamen, and yet they could never become Admirals or rise 
above the rank of Master, and the youngest Lieutenant in the ship 
took command before them.” 

The reply to this is that there was no more hardship in the fact 
that the Master could not become an Admiral in the ordinary course 
of events than that the Doctor or the Paymaster could not become 
Admirals. 

The chance of becoming an Admiral was not one of the prizes 
offered to a Master’s Assistant when he joined the Navy ; it was not 
part of the bargain in his case, any more than it was with the 
Marine Officer, or the Doctor, or Paymaster, or Naval Instructor, or 
Chaplain. The Naval Cadet, on joining, had before him the possible 
chance of becoming an Admiral, but it was a somewhat remote one; 
probably not one in twenty ever did become Admirals. On the 
other hand the Master’s Assistant had before him possible prizes 
in the shape of Harbour Master and Master Attendant of a dock- 
yard, snug and well-paid billets; and his chances of a prize were 
certainly greater than those of the Naval Cadet, the great majority 
of the latter never even becoming Commanders. 

It seems ridiculous therefore to call it a hardship that a man could 
not win a prize which was never offered to him. The fact that there 
were individual instances of Masters’ Assistants rising to be Admirals, 
as a special reward for meritorious war services, does not of course 
prove anything either one way or the other. The Master’s Assistant 
entered the Service with a distinct career before him, with certain 
advantages and certain drawbacks. It was true that he had but a 
very remote prospect of becoming an Admiral, or of ever commanding 
anything more important than a store-ship; but, on the other hand, 
the Master’s Assistant’s father was only required to give his son a 
private allowance of 20/. a year, as against 60/. which the Naval 
Cadet’s father had to provide in consequence of the much better 
pay which the Master’s Assistant received from the day he entered 
the Service. 
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No doubt one of the ideas of the reformers was to abolish an in- 
vidious distinction between the son of the poor man and the son of 
the rich man, and to put them all on the same footing. But the 
result, as is usual in all such attempts at levelling between rich and 
poor, has been exactly the reverse of that anticipated; and an 
honourable and useful career has been blocked to the son of a poor 
man, who cannot afford to maintain his boy in the Navy as a Naval 
Cadet and Midshipman. And who is the better for it? Let us 
look at the other end of the list, and see what the results and 
prospects are there. Will any more people become Admirals, or 
Captains, or Commanders? Certainly not. Those lists are strictly 
limited. The result therefore has been to increase the congestion 
of the Lieutenants’ list, and, by the admission on to that list of a 
number of men who did not join the Service with the prospect of 
becoming Admirals, the chances of those who did join the Service—on 
lower pay—with that prospect, have been reduced in a direct ratio 
to the number so admitted. 

People appear to forget that only so many grains of sand can pass 
through an hour-glass in a given time; and piling up sand on top 
doesn’t do any good. 

The fact that the junior Lieutenant in the ship took executive com- 
mand before the Master no doubt gave rise occasionally to friction 
and unpleasantness, and if the young Lieutenant was a bumptious 
and overbearing lad he could make himself very disagreeable for a 
short time, but there is reason to believe that such an exhibition of 
bad taste was of very rare occurrence. The Master was entirely re- 
lieved of the extreme irksomeness of harbour watch keeping; he was 
not called upon to attend the various drills and exercises; he was not 
given charge of a division of seamen, with all the petty worry of 
looking after their clothes; he had nothing but his own special 
duties to attend to; he was very frequently—in fact generally—the 
trusted and confidential adviser of the Captain upon many points 
unconnected with the internal discipline and polity of the ship. In 
short, the fact that he was in a certain sense removed from the im- 
mediate execution of that discipline, and yet that he possessed all the 
knowledge and experience of a practical seaman, gave him an unique 
position in the ship; a position which was certainly not without 
honour, importance, and utility. Moreover, unless the English 
language is strangely altering its meaning, the term “ Master ” is not 
in itself responsible for any idea of degradation which some people 
may have thought proper to attach to it. 

I now come to Argument No. 4, “the social question;” and it is 
one which must be treated with much delicacy, on pain of wound- 
ing somebody’s feelings, than which nothing can be further from 
my desire. Nevertheless a certain measure of plain speaking is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are to speak of things as they actually 
exist, and not as social levellers would wish them to be. 

We all have some general idea of the position of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and also of that of a crossing sweeper: we should 
not place them in the same social scale: indeed it is doubtful even if 
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the “ enlightened American”’—as it is the fashion to call our kins- 
folk across the water—would not admit that there was some difference 
in their social position ; and if he was thoroughly honest, and not too 
enlightened, he would also admit that, so long as we were condemned 
in this country to groan under the yoke of Royalty, it was inevitable 
that such a social distinction should exist. It is even possible that 
he might admit—though he would certainly regret—that there were 
social distinctions in his own glorious land of freedom and equality. 
But, whilst we are all agreed as to the great gulf which separates the 
two extremes of the social scale, he would be a bold man who at- 
tempted to specify and describe either the claimants or the occu- 
piers of the numerous intermediate rungs of the great ladder of 
society ; where relative positions are constantly changing, and jest- 
ling is the order of the day. I have no intention of undertaking any 
such task; but I will state broadly, and without fear of serious cen- 
tradiction, that the old navigating line was recruited from a less 
exalted social stratum than the executive branch. There were of 
course exceptions on both sides, but that does not alter a fact which 
I believe will be admitted by all unprejudiced people who have been 
acquainted with the Navy for the last thirty or forty years. Themen 
were just as good men in themselves, often better; but I am simply 
talking of their social condition, or, as sailors expressively describe 
it, ‘‘their position on shore.” Indeed, one of the reasons given for 
the abolition of the line was a certain social stigma of inferiority 
which was supposed to be attached to it. It may have been a 
foolish idea, and to a certain extent a snobbish one; but that it 
did exist I take to be indisputable. Whether, however, this fur- 
nished any plausible reason for the abolition of the Masters is the 
point to be discussed ; and in my judgment the abolition on these 
grounds was about as illogical as the act of a man who pulls down 
his house altogether because it wants a little repair. As a matter of 
fact, the social grievance was rapidly curing itself, as more and more 
of the sons of gentlemen—in the best sense of the word—were find- 
ing their way into the Masters’ line. Social questions have a way of 
curing themselves, and social prejudices can be lived down. 

The position of a leading London doctor of to-day, and that of a 
barber surgeon of the sixteenth century, are not very similar. Naval 
engineers are a more recent instance of the breaking down of social 
prejudice by a body of useful public servants; and, indeed, in all 
walks of life, both individual men and bodies of men will eventually 
overcome all prejudice, and take their place in the world in accord- 
ance with their ability, their knowledge, and their true value; and 
the occasional success of a few impostors does not invalidate this 
rule. 

As a matter of fact, the Masters had gone a long way towards 
living down the social prejudice which was attached to them when 
their abolition was decreed; at any rate, even if they had not done 
so, I submit that the argument of social inequality was the very 
weakest and most illogical of all the weak arguments that were 
adduced in support of the abolition of the line. 
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Argument No. 5. ‘The Masters knew nothing of gunnery and 
small-arm drills, and, as these were daily becoming of more conse- 
quence in the Navy, it was unwise to have any executive or semi- 
executive Officers who were ignorant of gunnery.” 

This sounds plausible enough, but, even if we admit, for the sake 
of argument, that the Masters ought not to have been ignorant of 
gunnery, it would appear to some people that it would have been 
more practical and sounder economy to have made arrangements for 
the rising generation of Masters to have received some instruction in 
gunnery than to abolish the line on the above grounds. 

It is the old story, Why should you knock your house down 
because it requires a little repair? We now take Officers from the 
merchant service, give them a year’s all-round training in a man-of- 
war, and then send them back to their own business; but it is more 
than probable that one of the old Masters who walked about the ship 
with his eyes open acquired a far more practical knowledge of 
gunnery than the Naval Reserve Officer, who, at great expense to 
the country, has been crammed for a year, and is then supposed to 
be fit to take the duties, in time of war, of a Lieutenant, who has 
been first weeded by a competitive examination, so as to exclude the 
least intelligent, and has then received ten or twelve years’ special 
training. But we are very illogical in the Navy; we are particularly 
fond of cutting 3 fathoms off one end of a rope, and then splicing 
1 fathom on to the other end of it, thinking to bring it back to its 
original length. 

Up to this point I have been endeavouring to answer the argu- 
ments of the abolitionists, and to show that the abolition of a separate 
navigating line was not a reform, but, on the contrary, an ill-con- 
sidered and mistaken step, at variance with that “ specialization of 
function,” as the biologists call it, which advancing civilization seems 
to insist upon—a specialization, moreover, which the increasing 
complication of the weapons of naval warfare will eventually force 
upon us, if we do not wish to be surpassed by other nations—for it is 
a fact that you can only get a certain amount of knowledge into one 
head ; and if you want the best of knowledge upon all subjects, you 
must be content to store it in separate heads, though I willingly 
admit that it would be more convenient to have it all in one head, if 
it were possible ; but experience shows us that it is not. 

A tradesman who professed to be a baker, a butcher, a tailor, a 
bootmaker, and a watchmaker would not be dealt with by those who 
wanted the best of everything. We want the best of everything in 
the British Navy; nothing less will do for us, and as we have not 
yet succeeded in getting individual men to perform the duties of Co- 
operative Stores, or as ‘“ Whiteleys, universal providers,” we can 
evidently only get the best of everything, in each line, by having 
specialists, men who can do one thing supremely well. At any rate, 
I submit that this is the universal experience of life, and that it is 
daily becoming more and more accentuated by the rapidly increasing 
complication of all arts and sciences. It is much to the credit of our 
rising generation of Officers that, in spite of the multifarious duties 
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of their profession, and of many other drawbacks, they have suc- 
ceeded so well in keeping pace with the numerous inventions and 
applications of mechanical science. But we have no right to assume 
that they could have done so if separate schools had not been 
established for technical instruction in modern gunnery and torpedo 
work, in short, if we had not encouraged specialists. 

The most powerful argument which will be adduced against the 
re-establishment of a separate navigating line will be that which 
states broadly that the abolition is a fait accompli; that the Masters 
are gone, that it is useless to cry over spilt milk, and that we must 
just make the best of what we have got. This is a strong argument, 
almost unanswerable; and, indeed, I know several distinguished 
Officers who regret the abolition of the Masters quite as much 
as I do, and who think the arguments brought forward to carry that 
abolition quite as unsound as I do, and who yet see insuperable diffi- 
culties in re-establishing the line. I agree with these Officers to a 
very great extent, that is to say, I do not think we can re-establish 
the Masters’ line on the same footing as it was on before; we shall, 
probably, never call our navigating Officers “‘ Masters” again; the 
term is too plain and simple, and not grand enough for the present 
day; and, if we do not have “ Masters,” we can scarcely be so 
illogical as to have ‘Second Masters” or “ Masters’ Assistants.” That 
is to say, there will be no separate entry for a navigating line, and the 
son of a poor man will still be cut off from an honourable career; 
such is one of the results of the great levelling fallacy, but I have 
little doubt that we shall soon get back into the position of having a 
certain number of Officers whose distinct and special duty it will be 
to attend to the navigation and pilotage of H.M. ships. The neces- 
sity for it is as obvious to-day as it ever was, and we daily learn 
that, although we may have “ Jacks of all trades,”’ we shall never 
succeed in having “ masters of all trades.” 

Thus, I think that the only solution to the question is to continue 
to enter all alike as Naval Cadets, to the exclusion of the poor man’s 
son, and then to make it worth the while of a certain number of 
Lieutenants to take up the navigating line, and to stick to it for the 
rest of their career, giving up their chances of becoming Captains 
and Admirals. When I say ‘“‘ make it worth their while,” I mean, of 
course, with money, though it would not be by any means an expen- 
sive operation. At present we keep a large number of Lieutenants 
serving on very poor pay, who have but an infinitesimal prospect of 
rising to the higher ranks of their profession; either they are too old 
for their standing or they have had bad luck ; they are not specialists 
in any particular line; and at 10 and 12 years’ standing and 
26 years of age they still find themselves keeping watch; they are 
disheartened, but still they do not like to give up—indeed, they are 
not always allowed to—as they live in hopes of “ something turning 
up ’’—a little war, in which they may have the luck to take part, or 
even a big war is a possibility not to be despised; but their position 
is disheartening, and although we may admit that there must always 
be a large number of disappointed Officers on the list in peace time, 
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yet it is obviously desirable to relieve the congestion in every way 
possible. Some men are consumed with a burning ambition to become 
Captains and Admirals, and will go on serving in the lower ranks and 
on poor pay as long as there is the remotest prospect of gratifying their 
ambition. It is a feeling which we must all admire; but, on the other 
hand, there are mary men—often men who marry young and are 
blessed with large families—who would willingly give up their pro- 
spect of rising to the higher grades if they could get better pay imme- 
diately. They are probably just as good public servants as the others, 
possibly better, as they are less self-satisfied and not so firmly imbued 
with the idea that they were born to become “‘ Admirals of the Fleet.” 
They are common-sense practical men, and happily there have always 
been plenty of them in the Service. These are the men whom we 
should endeavour to attract into the navigating line; they should be 
induced to make it the business of their lives; to take it up at any 
time, either as Sub-Lieutenants or Lieutenants, and to stick to it; 
though, when I say “stick to it,” I can see no reason why, if they 
wish it, they should not be allowed to change up to a certain time. 
Say, for instance, that a young Lieutenant had selected the navigating 
line, and that during his first commission in a small craft, the fortune 
of war had let him in for some active service—a battle of Trafalgar 
or a Witu expedition—under an Admiral who would mention him in 
despatches and make the most of his prowess. Under these circum- 
stances I can see no reason why he should not be allowed to take 
advantage of the promotion which would be sure to follow at an early 
date, and thus put him in the first flight. Such a latitude would pre- 
vent an Officer irom feeling that he had hopelessly “jammed himself” 
by taking up the navigating line. 

As to what title should be given to our selected navigators, I am 
not prepared to invent a new name off hand: a committee of taste 
might be appointed to select one. Personally I see no reason why 
the good old term “ Master” should not be re-established, though it 
is quite possible that prejudice might prove too strong for this. At 
any rate, I would point to the recent action of the Army Doctors as 
a terrible warning to men who hanker after high-sounding titles 
which have no connection with their duties. Let us have no more 
“‘ Staff Surgeons” and “Fleet Paymasters,” who have nothing to do 
with either Staff or Fleet. Happily we in the Navy have not yet come 
to such titles as ‘‘ Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,” though who 
knows what we may not come to in our priggish ambition to compare 
ourselves with ‘“ our brother the Major” ? How one longs for a Dean 
Swift to point the finger of ridicule at men who think they can aggran- 
dize their position by aping titles which are foreign to their calling! 

We have at present two Flag-ships bearing two Commanders each : 
one is the Commander of the ship, and the other is a Commander for 
navigating duties. In each case the Commander for navigating 
duties is junior to the Commander of the ship, so that at present 
there is no hitch; but supposing one of these Commanders to be 
promoted, and that the Navigating Commander (not Staff Com- 
mander) is of considerable standing, and, of course, expecting his 
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promotion, it would be an obvious injustice to him to appoint a 
senior man over his head; but, on the other hand, if a junior man is 
appointed for carrying on the executive duties, it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient and detrimental to the interests of the Service to 
have the Navigating Officer taking command every time the Captain 
went out of the ship, and yet it would be inevitable, as the Navigating 
Commander would be on the same list as the Executive Commander, 
only senior to him. 

Again, there are several large ironclads in which the First Lieutenant 
is also the navigator; but everybody who knows anything of the in- 
ternal economy of a large ship knows perfectly well that it is not in 
the power of man to perform the two duties, simply because it is not 
in the power of man to be in two places at the same time. 

In conclusion, I would endeavour to point out that it is begging ‘the 
question to say—as some do—that the present system works very well, 
and that we have not lost a larger proportion of ships under it than 
we did under the old system. There is no such thing as a “ present 
system ;” we are simply in a transition stage. Most of our large ships 
carry Staff Commanders, who are the old Masters in everything 
except the name—men who have devoted their lives to the study of 
their craft, and who are in the best sense of the word, masters of their 
profession. Why should we lose them? And have we any ground 
for assuming that men who take up a job for a time in a haphazard 
way, amongst numerous other jobs, will be as likely to become so 
thoroughly efficient and expert at that job as if they had made it the 
business of their lives? It is sometimes said the Captain of a man- 
of-war ought to navigate his own ship in the same way that the Cap- 
tain of a merchant steamer navigates his. Those who say so can 
scarcely realize the multifarious duties of supervision and attention 
which occupy the mind and the time of the Captain of a modern man- 
of-war. 

We occasionally hear of a man who can do everything himself—a 
sort of a “Tom of ten thousand; but most of us are not so; and I 
think I may say without fear of contradiction that the great majority 
of us are daily realizing the truth of the proposition, that in order 
to attain to the highest efficiency in a modern Navy we require 
specialists in several different lines; and I submit that navigation 
should continue to be considered a specialist line, as being of the first 
importance both in peace and war. Under such a system the British 
Navy rose to its present eminence.’ 


1 How the old Masters must laugh when they hear of a Sub-Lieutenant “passing 
in pilotage”’ after six weeks’ or two months’ study at the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth ! 











THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF THE ISLAND OF 
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Tue Channel Islands, of which Jersey is the largest and most im- 
portant, are well known for the beauty of their scenery, the fertility 
of their soil, and as favourite resorts for summer excursionists, but 
they are not regarded as of more than secondary importance from a 
military point of view, and are all but ignored in all schemes for the 
defence of our Empire; and yet, should we at any time unhappily 
find ourselves at war with France, the seeming prosperity of these 
islands, added to the proximity to the shores of that country, cannot 
but render them a tempting object for attack. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in the chapter on Imperial Defence in his work 
“The Problems of Greater Britain,” asserts that it has been prac- 
tically decided that Jersey and the other Channel Islands must be 
left to make what defence they can, because it is certain that they 
will remain in the hands of the ultimate victors in the more im- 
portant struggles which must be fought out elsewhere. He adds, 
however, that it is doubtful whether this decision, if acted on, is one 
which would meet with the approval of the people of Great Britain. 
It is certainly one which would be deeply resented by the people of 
Jersey, who might naturally consider that their unswerving allegiance 
to the English Crown for so many centuries had earned for them the 
right to expect assistance in the hour of danger. 
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Previous Attempts at the Invasion of Jersey. 


Jersey and the other Channel Islands may be said to have been 
under English rule uninterruptedly since the Norman Conquest of 
England in 1066, they having been dismembered from the Crown of 
France and added to the Duchy of Normandy in 912. France 
recovered Normandy from King John in 1203, with the exception of 
these islands, which she has never been able to reconquer, notwith- 
standing the efforts she has made at different times to do so. 

The first attempt at an invasion of Jersey by the French was in 
the latter part of the reign of Edward III, when Bertrand du 
Guesclin, then Constable of France, landed at Gorey, on the east 
coast of the island, at the head of 10,000 men. No attempt appears 
to have been made to oppose his landing by the inhabitants, who, 
according to the usual custom of that period, relied for their defence 
on their great stronghold—Gorey Castle. A long siege ensued, 
lasting several months; but the garrison of the castle held out 
successfully, and at length the appearance of an English fleet off the 
coast compelled the French to raise the siege and quit the island. 

A second attempt at invasion, and one which for a long time 
seemed destined to meet with success, was in 1461, during the Wars of 
the Roses, when Jersey was made over to a powerful Norman baron 
named De Brézé by Queen Margaret, wife of Henry VI, in return for 
certain services rendered by him in her cause in England. De 
Brézé sent to occupy the island a force which landed at Gorey, and, 
owing to the treachery of the Commander of the Castle there, which 
by this time bore its present name, Mount Orgueil, obtained posses- 
sion of that fortress. The Jerseymen, under the leadership of 
Philip de Carteret, organized a most determined resistance, and for 
six years maintained the struggle, during which period repeated 
conflicts occurred, the French obtaining possession of the eastern 
portion of the island, and the Jerseymen retaining the western. At 
length, in 1467, an English fleet arrived, and, with their co-operation, 
the French were in turn besieged in the Castle, and eventually com- 
pelled to surrender. 

In a third attack on the island in 1548, in the reign of Edward VI, 
the French failed to effect a landing, being repulsed by the Jersey- 
men at Bouley Bay, on the north coast. 

After this Jersey was free for more than two centuries from any 
attacks by France; but, during the Protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, the island, whose inhabitants had been firm supporters of 
Charles I, was invaded by a force of Parliamentary troops, who 
effected a landing in St. Ouen’s Bay on the west. The Governor, 
Sir G. de Carteret, retreated into Elizabeth Castle, where he held 
out for some time, but was eventually compelled to surrender. 

It was in 1779 and 1781 that the last attempts of the French to 
conquer Jersey were made. In the former year, a fleet, transporting 
a force of between 5,000 and 6,000 men, set out for the island, and 
attempted to effect a landing in St. Ouen’s Bay, but the attack was 
repulsed from the shore by the 78th Regiment and the local Militia. 
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In January, 1781, a Baron de Roncourt attempted to obtain posses- 
sion of the island by a cowp de main, and, though his force did not 
number more than 2,000 men, the attack was very nearly successful. 
The force was assembled at the Chaussey Islands, some rocks south 
of Jersey, and, guided by a treacherous Jersey pilot, the vessels 
approached by the Violet Channel to La Rocque, on the south-east 
extremity of the island, where the bulk of the troops managed to 
disembark unperceived, and marched on St. Heliers, the capital. 
The Governor was surprised in bed, was made a prisoner, and forced 
to sign a capitulation. Major Pierson, however, the next senior 
Officer, collected together the various detachments of Regular and 
Militia troops available, and attacked the French in the town, and, 
after a desperate struggle, during which both he and Roncourt were 
killed, defeated them, and forced them to surrender. Thus ended 
the last attempt at an invasion of Jersey, and for more than a 
century the inhabitants have enjoyed uninterruptedly the blessings of 
peace. 

The circumstances under which warfare will be conducted in 
future are so different from those of the period of even the latest of 
these attacks on the island, that it is not contended that much can be 
learnt from their history, either as to the measures necessary for any 
future defence or as to the possibilities of such defence being Success- 
fully maintained. Their repeated failure, however, is worthy of atten- 
tion as showing that there must have been many difficulties connected 
with them, and that the defenders had certain natural and material 
advantages on their side which may not altogether have disappeared 
under the modern conditions of war; while the repeated victories 
won by their forefathers in the past over the enemies of Great 
Britain should entitle Jerseymen to expect from that country a 
certain measure of support, provided that they themselves can show 
that they are doing their utmost to utilize and develop to the fullest 
extent the military resources of their island. 


General Description of the Island. 


Jersey is about 95 miles from Portland and 120 miles from South- 
ampton, while it is only 15 miles from Portbail on the French coast, 
30 miles from Granville, and about 50 miles from Cherbourg. It 
covers an area of 44 square miles or 28,700 acres, its greatest length 
being 12 miles from Grosnez Point on the north-west to La Rocque 
on the south-east, and its greatest breadth 7 miles from Sorel Point 
on the north to Noirmont on the south-west. Its surface declines 
from north to south, the northern bays being bordered by high cliffs, 
while on the south the shore is nearly level with the sea. 

There is a very great rise and fall of tide all round the coasts, equi- 
noctial spring tides rising to 40 feet, and this, added to the strong 
currents and the numerous rocks which environ the island, renders 
navigation extremely difficult, and limits the places at which bodies 
of troops could be safely landed, to a few of the bays. 

The country is remarkable for the extent to which it is cultivated, 
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the whole island being cut up into small fields, orchards, and gardens, 
divided from each other by banks and hedges, rendering any ex- 
tended movement of troops extremely difficult, while affording 
numerous defensive positions for small bodies of infantry. A series 
of valleys running from north to south divide the island into sections, 
narrow on the north, with steep ascents on either side, and gradually 
widening as they approach the south coast. 

St. Heliers, the capital, and really the only town in the island, is 
situated on the south coast, and is the port for all the commerce and 
trade. Its harbour and approaches are protected by the forts Eliza- 
beth Castle and Fort Regent. 

The average annual revenue amounts to 50,000/., mostly derived 
from the duties on wines and spirits, and from anchorage and harbour 
dues. 

Of the superficial area, some 20,000 acres are cultivated, and of 
this about 5,000 are used for raising hay, and 4,000 in orchards and 
gardens, while 2,500 are under corn crops, 1,500 under turnips and 
other green crops, and the remainder, some 7,000 acres, are used for 
the growth of potatoes, of which between 50,000 and 60,000 tons are 
exported annually. 

Population.—The population in 1881 was 52,000, of whom 23,500 
were males, and of the 52,000 nearly 28,000 were residents of St. 
Heliers, while, as illustrating the prosperity of the rural population, 
there are now about 2,600 farmers, who, in most cases, are pro- 
prietors. 

There are a great number of English residents, and among the 
agricultural classes there are always in the island a certain number, 
roughly estimated at about 2,000, of Breton peasants, and this 
number is largely increased at the time of the digging of the potato 
crop. 

it is a matter for congratulation that the authorities decided 
that there should be a census taken in Jersey this year. Apart from 
other important considerations, it is well known that the number of 
French inhabitants has been steadily increasing duriug the last ten 
years, and their presence in Jersey on any outbreak of hostilities 
must always be borne in mind as a matter which will have to be 
reckoned with. 

It should be noted, however, that, according to the laws of the 
island, foreigners can be sent out of Jersey at any time at the dis- 
cretion of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Food Supply.—One of the most important considerations in con- 
nection with the military capabilities of any place, and more 
especially of an island, is the source of its food supply, and, notwith- 
standing its fertility, Jersey cannot be said to be self-supporting in 
this respect. 

Although there are some 11,000 head of cattle in Jersey, these are 
all kept for dairy purposes, and all beasts for slaughter are imported 
from England, France, and Spain. It is calculated that to supply 
the inhabitants with meat for two months, giving the Regular and 
Militia troops their full rations, and allowing the urban population 
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} lb. of meat per head daily, 400 bullocks would have to be imported, 
together with an equal weight of frozen and preserved meat. The 
rural population have been excluded from these calculations, as their 
ordinary consumption of meat is very small, and the pigs, sheep, and 
poultry belonging to them would meet all their requirements. 

About 4,000 tons of flour are imported annually, and there is 
usually a stock of about 500 tons in the island, and this would suffice 
for the wants of the population for about two months. 

As regards forage, oats are almost entirely imported, some 
1,600 tons being brought to Jersey annually, and the stock generally 
in the island would last for the period mentioned above. Hay, too, 
is chiefly imported ; but in the winter months there is barely more 
in the island than will suffice for one month’s consumption. : 

Fuel is another important consideration. About 6,500 tons of coal 
are consumed annually ; and though the supply of wood in the island 
is fairly plentiful, it would not be sufficient to entirely replace coal 
for any extended period. 

The question of the food supply of Jersey was carefully gone into 
by Captain Colville, lately Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
the figures given above are taken from his calculations. 

Roads.—The roads in Jersey are extremely numerous, there being, 
it is said, nearly 600 miles of roads in the 44 square miles of area. 
The main roads which run from St. Heliers to all the principal 
villages are very good, of an average breadth of 15 feet, with a path- 
way for foot-passengers along their whole length. These are styled 
military roads, and are kept in excellent order by the different 
parishes. The island is indebted for their construction to General 
Sir G. Don, who was Lieutenant-Governor from 1806 to 1814. The 
country lanes which branch from the main roads in every direction 
are very narrow, and usually run between high banks; they are 
unsuitable for guns or for any description of heavy wheeled traffic, 
but they afford facilities for the rapid movement of infantry, very 
essential in such an enclosed country. 

Railways——There are two light narrow gauge railways in the 
island running from St. Heliers to the east and west respectively. 
The eastern one runsas far as Gorey, about 6 miles, while the western 
is about 7 miles in length, runping to St. Aubin’s and then on to the 
Corbiére Lighthouse. These railways are mostly used for light 
passenger traffic, and might be useful for the conveyance of troops in 
an emergency, or more particularly for the despatch of reliefs for 
guards and outposts from the town to the eastern and western 
coasts. 

Telegraphs.—There is direct telegraphic communication with 
Guernsey and England, and in the island itself there is a postal 
telegraph to Saumarez and Gorey on the east, and to St. Aubin’s, 
St. Peter’s, St. Ouen’s, and the Corbiére Lighthouse on the west. 
There is a military telegraph recently established from Government 
House to the district office in St. Heliers, and to Fort Regent and 
the barracks at St. Peter’s, and it is intended to extend this tele- 
graph to other military posts in the island. 
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It is very desirable that the telegraph should be so extended as to 
touch certain points on the north coast. If this were done, the out- 
post work thrown on the garrison, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
would be considerably lessened, more especially if in addition the 
different Militia arsenals were connected by telegraph with the head- 
quarter office. At present, communication between the look-out 
stations on the north coast and the interior would have to be carried 
on by means of visual signalling, always liable to be interrupted by 
tog or mist, or by mounted orderlies or cyclists, entailing a consider- 
able increase in the number of men kept constantly on duty. 

Local Means of Transport.—There are more than 2,000 horses and 
ponies in Jersey kept solely for agricultural purposes, and these, 
together with the farmers’ spring carts and vans (of which there are 
a great number), would be available as a means of transporting 
rapidly advanced bodies of troops, as well as for the conveyance of 
supplies and stores. 

The farmers have nearly all served in the Militia, and no difficulty 
should be experienced in cases of war in organizing a transport 
service for each district, part of which could always be available for 
immediate use. 


Summary of Natural Advantages. 


The natural advantages Jersey possesses for troops defending it may 
be summed up as follows :— 


1. The coasts, from various causes, are extremely difficult for 

navigation, and can only be approached safely at certain 
; the interior affords facilities for defence by small bodies of 
3. The roads are ample, and suitable for the rapid movement of all 
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arms. 
. There is a large supply of animals and vehicles always available 
for transport purposes. 
. The resources of the island, as regards the supply of food, in the 
event of being cut off, are fairly satisfactory. 


Cr 


To supplement these, additional telegraphic communication is 
needed, to prevent the outpost duty thrown on the garrison, which 
must necessarily be arduous on the outbreak of war, from being 
excessive. 

Garrison. 


The present garrison of Jersey consists of one battery of garrison 
artillery, one battalion of infantry, and the Royal Jersey Militia. 

The artillery are quartered in Elizabeth Castle, while the head- 
quarters of the infantry battalion are at Fort Regent, with detach- 
ments at St. Peter’s Barracks, on the west, and, when their numbers 
render necessary, at Gréve de Lecq, Bonne Nuit, and Rozel, on the 
north coast, at all of which there are good, small barracks. 
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The Jersey Militia. 


Constitution—The Militia of the Channel Islands is a force pecu- 
liarly constituted. In Jersey, under an Act passed by the States, in 
1881, and approved by Her Majesty in Council, entituled “ Law on 
Militia,” every man who is a native, or the son of a native, of the 
island, or who, being a British subject, is possessed of real property 
in the island, or who carries on in it any profession, trade, or calling, 
is liable to serve in the Militia from the age of 16 to that of 60, 
and this service is, according to the clause, “ personal, gratuitous, and 
obligatory.” Lists are furnished by the Superintendent Registrar of 
Births, at the beginning of each year, of all boys who have reached 
their sixteenth year, and on an average about 300 are enrolled 
annually ; but during their preliminary training a great number leave 
the island, or become non-effective, and not more than half this 
number are passed annually into the ranks. There are the usual ex- 
emptions from the Militia Service, the most noticeable being the 
Bailiff, Jurats, Crown officers, members of the States, clergy, persons 
in the Government service, and others holding official positions, and 
persons found physically unfit, while the Lieutenant-Governor has 
power to grant exemptions in certain special unforeseen cases. 

Service and Training.—The service in the Militia is divided into 
three categories, viz. :— 

1. The preliminary service. 

2. The active service. 

3. Service in the Reserve. 

The preliminary service consists in the drill of lads and recruits 
from the age of 16 to 20, or till such time after attaining the age of 
18 as their Commanding Officer may consider them fit for admission 
to the ranks of a regiment. Lads and recruits undergoing prepara- 
tory service attend 40 drills annually, as a general rule for 2 years, 
being drilled without arms during their first year, and subsequently 
with rifles. 

This system of early training is an admirable one—the hoys are 
thoroughly well grounded in the rudiments of drill, and the effect is 
noticeable in the general upright and soldierly bearing of the young 
men of all classes in the island. 

The active service commences from the date of a recruit being 
embodied in the ranks of a regiment, and lasts for 10 years. 
During this period the Militiaman is compelled to attend 9 drills 
annually, in addition to musketry drills, and his annual course of 
target practice. These drills are divided, as regards the infantry, by 
the Militia Regulations, as follows:—3 company drills, 3 half- 
battalion, and 3 battalion drills, one of the last being the annual 
inspection. The whole force is assembled, in combination with the 
Regular troops, to celebrate the Queen’s Birthday. There are in 
addition, voluntary drills for all who care to attend throughout the 
year, under the superintendence of thé Adjutants. 

In these compuisory annual drills, the absence of any progressive 
course of instruction for either Officers or men attracts immediate 
4D 2 
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attention. The lads and recruits, after completing their preliminary 
service, are passed into the different regiments, having received the 
drill and instruction necessary to enable them to take their places in 
the ranks, and during their active service they should make annually 
some progress in the practical military training requisite to render 
them efficient defenders of their country ; but at present men in their 
tenth year of service are called upon to go through precisely the 
same drill and exercises as they executed in their first. 

During the last three or four years, a great step has certainly been 
made towards practical instruction, by requiring each corps to carry 
ovt, during their training, a scheme for the defence of some portion 
of the coast, in combination with Regular troops, under conditions 
probable in actual warfare. 

The number of drills permissible by law is admittedly very small ; 
but if it is established that this number cannot be exceeded without 
hardship to the men, having regard to their various occupations and 
pursuits, it is all the more important that the utmost use should be 
made by the Officers of the limited time at their disposal. It cannot 
be expected that with the amount of training allowed the men can 
acquire the steadiness under arms, in battalion drill and the inevitable 
‘‘march past,” to compare with a battalion of Regular troops, as well 
as receive instruction in minor tactics, outpost duty, the construction 
of hasty entrenchments, and the occupation of defensive positions, all 
of which are so essential to this particular force; and surely the 
former should now give way to the latter. 

Company drills might very well be dispensed with, except, perhaps, 
for men in the first year of their service, and one, or at the most two, 
battalion drills should be sufficient. The remainder of the drills 
could then be devoted to practical instruction of the men by their 
own Officers, in the subjects mentioned above, while a scheme for 
defending a section of the coast line, carefully worked ont in every 
detail by the whole corps, would be a suitable conclusion to the 
training for the year. 

As regards the artillery, the difficulties consequent on the number 
of drills being so limited are still greater, and it is only by a very 
general attendance at the numerous voluntary parades and drills that 
any degree of efficiency can be maintained. It has been recognized, 
however, that steadiness under arms at infantry drill is of small im- 
portance compared with proficiency in the multifarious duties 
peculiar to the field and garrison artilleryman, and the amount of 
infantry drill executed by the Militia artillery has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

Service in the Reserve—A Militiaman is transferred to the Reserve 
on the completion of his term of active service, and remains in it 
until he attains the age of 60. Men who have completed their 
10 years of active service may, at their own request, and with the 
sanction of their Commanding Officer, continue to serve for terms of 
2 years, till they reach the age of 45, but after that age none, except 
Officers, non-commissioned officers, and bandsmen, are allowed to 
serve, except in the Reserve. 
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Two lists of the Reserve are kept, viz.:—(a.) Those up to 45 years 
of age. (b.) Those between 45 and 60. The whole, or any portion, 
of the Reserve may, at any time, be called out for service, by order 
of Her Majesty in Council; but, unless so called out, men in the 
Reserve have only to attend one roll call annually, and they, there- 
fore, receive no training whatever, and gradually drift out of all 
military habits. 

It would be of considerable advantage to the general efficiency of 
the force if men of the Reserve could attend only one drill even, 
instead of the annual roll call, and it does not seem as if this could 
be accounted a hardship. A drawback to this being carried out at 
present is the fact that, although arms for the Reservists have been 
supplied by Government, as yet no accoutrements have been provided 
for them, nor any description of clothing. 

Musketry and Gun Practice.—In addition to the compulsory drills, 
each man goes through, annually, a course in the artillery of gun 
practice, and in the infantry of target practice. In the artillery 
100 rounds are fired during the year from the different guns, and in 
the infantry each man goes through the “ range practices’ prescribed 
for a battalion of infantry, with the exception of the defence practice, 
individual firing at 700 and 800 yards, and volley firing at 600 and 
800 yards. After this, volunteers from the marksmen and Istsclass 
shots execute further practice at the moving and vanishing targets. 

Rifle shooting is very popular with the Jersey Militiamen, many of 
whom are, individually, first-rate shots. Being permitted to shoot as 
Volunteers in the meetings at Wimbledon and Bisley, a large con- 
tingent attend there every year, and meet with no small amount of 
success. There is an annual rifle meeting for the island on Gorey 
Common, and a large number of prizes are offered for competition. 
Kach corps has its rifle club, and throughout the whole force the 
greatest possible interest is evinced in shooting. 

But with such excellent material it seems a pity that some further 
advance is not attempted in musketry instruction. The number of 
rounds expended iu individual firing is 50, and some of these indi- 
vidual practices might very well be dispensed with in the case of 
men known to be good shots, and the ammunition devoted to further 
instruction in some of the many useful “ field practices.’ Further, 
there should be no difficulty in carrying out annually a day’s “field 
firing,” which might be executed by the artillery and infantry together, 
and which, under careful supervision, should be invaluable as a 
means for instruction in “ fire discipline,” and in giving to all ranks 
a practical idea of what effects they can reasonably expect, under 
service conditions, from the weapons entrusted to them. 

Miscellaneous Instruction —As regards other forms of instruction, 
each battalion of infantry is in possession of a machine-gun, and a 
certain number of men are trained annually with these guns. Machine- 
guns would be of special value in Jersey for the defence of the coasts 
and as helping to supplement the small numbers of the garrison, and 
the importance of having a comparatively large number of them avail- 
able in the island has been repeatedly advocated. 
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A detachment of six men from each corps is trained annually to act 
as a bearer detachment, under the superintendence of the Medical 
Officers. of whom there are one or two belonging to each regiment. 
With these Medical Officers in charge, and with the facilities which 
would exist for the establishment of field hospitals, there should be no 
fear of any difficultics arising in the organization of a very effective 
medical service in case of war. 

A matter which has pnitherto not received much attention in the 
Jersey Militia is Army Signalling. On the outbreak of hostilities a 
considerable portion of the troops would necessarily be constantly 
employed on outpost duty, and for communication between the 
different outposts and the interior, even supposing the additional 
telegraph lines advocated were established, visual signalling would 
have to be resorted to tosome extent. Some of the non-commissioned 
officers of the Permanent Staff have recently been trained in army 
signalling with a view to their being able to impart instruction ; and, 
in view of the extreme importance of having always available a 
certain number of men for this duty, certain inducements, such as 
exemption from all other training, might be held out to Militiamen 
to quality themselves in signalling. 

To further aid rapid communication in time of war a cyclists’ de- 
tachment would be of great value in Jersey. There are no cavalry 
in the island, nor is the country suitable for their employment, and 
cyclists could perform efficiently all the duties of mounted orderlies. 
In the present day cycling is so general among young men of all 
classes that in the Jersey Militia there must be many in possession 
of cycles who would prefer that kind of training to the ordinary 
drills, and no difficulty would be found in organizing a detachment 
of the required strength. 

Officers —Under the law of the island, commissions in the Jersey 
Militia are granted by the Lieutenant-Governor, by whom also all 
promotions and appointments are made other than those of the 
Militia Staff, who are appointed by the Commander-in-Chief. The 
service for Officers, who are Jersey men, is compulsory, 7.e., they are 
liable to serve in the ranks if they do not accept commissions, but ail 
after ten years’ service can, if they so request, pass to the Reserve. 

There is at the present time a great difficulty in obtaining Officers 
for the Jersey Militia, especially in the higher grades. There is nu 
lack of young men who apply for commissions, but most of them do 
so, as in other Militia corps, with a view of subsequently passing into 
the Regular Army; others leave the island in pursuit of their pro- 
fessions, and even of those who continue residents many avail them- 
selves of the right to pass to the Reserve after they have completed 
the necessary ten years’ service. 

The probiem is one which is of vital importance to the existence of 
the force, and one which must be faced by all who have its welfare 
at heart. No corps can continue without Officers, and in a force 
constituted like the Jersey Militia it is essential to efficiency that the 
Commanding and other Senior Officers should be men who by their 
position and character possess the authority over their subordinates 
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which Officers of the Regular Army derive from the powers vested in 
them. 

The alternatives seem to lie between an extended period of service 
for Officers, and an application to the Imperial Government for the 
appointment of a certain number of Officers from the Regular Forces, 
as is the case in certain Colonial corps. 

The Officers receive neither pay nor allowances during their service, 
and are consequently put to a certain amount of expense, and this is 
especially the case with Field Officers, who have to mount them- 
selves as well as provide all the articles of their uniform and equip- 
ment. 

Officers after joining are attached to a Line battalion for a month’s 
instruction, and all are required to pass examinations in drill before 
promotion to a higher grade. The majority, however, have no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring practical experience in handling bodies of troops, 
nor do they receive any theoretical instruction in the subjects which 
are comprised in the courses of garrison instruction. There might, 
perhaps, be established in Jersey classes for the instruction of Militia 
Officers in elementary topography, minor tactics, and field fortsfica- 
tion, so that all might have an opportunity of attending one before 
attaining the rank of Field Officer. The chief difficulty lies in the 
fact that a number of the Officers are in business, and coftld not 
readily spare the necessary time. Facilities, too, might be given to 
Field Officers to go to large stations like Aldershot to gain a practical 
insight into the manceuvring of troops. 

Establishment.—The establishment of the Jersey Militia is fixed by 
the Imperial Government, and is as follows :— 


Artillery.—23 Officers, 10 sergeants (permanent staff), and 420 
sergeants and rank and file. Total of all ranks 453. 

Infantry.—3 battalions, each having 23 Officers, 10 sergeants 
(permanent staff), and 480 sergeants and rank and file. Total 
of all ranks 513. 


This makes the total establishment of the whole force 1,992. 

The strength of the active list is at present only 1,754, but this 
number will probably be considerably increased by the commencement 
of the training. 

There are about 250 boys under instruction, and 59 Officers and 
1,926 non-commissioned officers and men in the Reserve. 

Organization.—Jersey is divided into 12 parishes, and forms 3 
military districts, viz. :— 

1. The western district, comprising the 6 parishes in the north and 
west of the island. 

2. The eastern district, comprising the 5 parishes in the north and 
east. 

3. The southern district, consisting of the town and parish of St. 
Heliers. 

A battalion of infantry is recruited from each district, the artillery 
being recruited from the several districts in the following propor- 
tions :—One-sixth from each of the western and eastern districts ; 
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four-sixths from the southern. Recruits for the artillery are selected 
from the lads prior to enrolment by the Officer Commanding the 
Artillery Regiment, who also may select at the annual inspection of 
lads such of them as he may require who have not entered their 
second year’s training. 

The regiment of artillery is divided into 2 batteries of position, 
each with 4 guns, 16-pr. R.M.L., and 4 batteries of garrison artillery. 

In each district there are arsenals, where the arms, accoutrements, 
and clothing are stored, and which are the rendezvous for drill and in 
case of alarm. 

Arms, accoutrements, and clothing are issued to men on the active 
list at the commencement of each training, and taken in after the 
musketry practice is concluded. Militiamen become entitled to 
clothing on being incorporated in a regiment, and the different 
articles have to last certain prescribed periods. At present, as has 
been previously mentioned, there is no clothing or accoutrements for 
the Reserve. 

Discipline—The Jersey Militia are at no time subject to Military 
Law, but certain provisions are made in the Militia Law for the 
maintenance of discipline. 

Men who are absent from parades or drills, or who present them- 
selves at drills with their arms, accoutrements, or clothing in bad 
order, are considered defaulters, and have to pay fines; while men 
guilty of drunkenness on duty, or of any offences which infringe the 
rules of discipline, are brought before the “‘ Court for the Repression 
of Minor Offences,” when the offenders may either be sentenced to a 
tine or imprisonment by the Magistrate; or the case may be referred 
by him to the Royal Court if, in his opinion, it deserves a more 
severe punishment then he has the power to inflict. 

The difficulty of enforcing discipline can readily be understood 
under a system which withholds from Commanding Officers, who are 
responsible for the efficiency of their corps, all powers to punish 
those who fail to carry out their orders. Commanding Officers very 
naturally hesitate to bring before civil Magistrates any but serious 
offences, and consequently numerous irregularities are allowed to 
pass unchecked. The authority of all Officers and non-commissioned 
officers is thereby seriously weakened, and the result is a gradual but 
certain loss of that moral force we call discipline, the value of which 
is fully realized when troops which are without it are opposed to 
those among whom it is strictly enforced. 

Public feeling in Jersey would be strongly opposed to the Militia 
being subject to Military Law, and as long as the Force remains as it 
it—an unpaid one—the idea need not be considered. However, much 
might be done if Commanding Officers were vested with similar 
or even reduced powers to those of the Judges of the Court for the 
Repression of Minor Offences; the iatter would be invariably dealt 
with by them, while all really serious cases could be referred, as at 
present, te the Royal Court. 

Non-commissioned officers, other than those of the permanent staff, 
are appointed from the ranks as vacancies occur by Commanding 
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Officers, who have the power to reduce them at any time to a lower 
grade or to the ranks. 

Expenditure.—The Force being an unpaid one, the expenses con- 
nected with it which fall on the revenues of the island are very 
small. The Militia Staff and Permanent Staff of the several corps 
are paid by the Imperial Government, who also defray all expenses 
connected with the supply and maintenance of arms, ammunition, 
equipment, and clothing, as well as those for the hire of land 
transport. 

The annual States vote is about 1,000/. all told, and of this about 
1201. is allowed to each corps for incidental expenses, and Com- 
manding Officers keep accounts of all disbursements of this kind. 
Such expenses as the hire of horses for the service of the artillery, 
repairs of rifle ranges, arsenals, &c., are paid by the States on the 
recommendation of the Committee for the Defence of the Island. 

This Committee is composed of twelve members of the States, who 
may or may not possess any military knowledge, but what could not 
fail to be of assistance to them and to the States, would be an annual 
report on the general requirements of the Militia for the coming year, 
drawn up by a Committee composed of the Commanding Officers of 
Militia corps aud the Assistant Adjutant-General for the Militia ; 
men on whom the task of actually defending the island would fall. 


Summary of the Special Points noticeable in the Militia. 
The advantages which the Force may be said to possess are— 


1. Service being universal, men of all classes pass through the 
ranks. 

2. The men are never called upon to serve out of their own island, 
the topographical features of which they are all acquainted 
with. 

3. Officers and non-commissioned officers are well acquainted with 
their men, and are known by them. 

4. By the system of training boys, young men of all classes are 
imbued early with a military spirit. 


The disadvantages under which they labour are— 


1. Officers have but few opportunities of acquiring military experi- 
ence. 

2. Compulsory service is distasteful to a certain number. 

3. It is difficult to enforce discipline under the present law. 

4, The amount of training undergone by men in the active service 
is very small. 


Conclusion. 


Such is the Force on which, with the small complement of Regular 
troops in garrison, would fall the task of defending Jersey from the 
attack of a foreign Power, and it may be assumed at once that the 
only Power likely to threaten it is France. 
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As Sir Charles Dilke has pointed out, in the event of our being at 
war with a great maritime Power like France, our Fleet cannot be 
ubiquitous, and their attention must naturally be directed first to the 
protection of those ports whose safety is held vital to the interests of 
the Empire. Jersey cannot claim to be considered a maritime port 
of first-rate importance, and therefore entitled to special protection ; 
but, unless our Fleet has suffered extraordinarily severe reverses, a 
portion of it will always be located in the English Channel, and in 
these days of rapid steam a relieving force could be transported to 
Jersey in a very few hours. 

The attack might take the form either of a bombardment, the 
defence against which cannot be discussed, because it would entail en- 
tering into details of the armament, or of an attempt to land a force 
on the island. In the latter case, it is not likely that an overwhelming 
force would be despatched from France to Jersey, as their collection 
and the preparation of their transport could hardly fail to be noticed, 
and they would be liable to be attacked while crossing ; but what 
is more probable is that at a favourable opportunity, when our 
Fleet was temporarily engaged elsewhere, a sudden attempt at an 
invasion of the island might be made by a force of about 5,000 or 
6,000 men, previously collected and transferred secretly to some con- 
venient port on the coast. An attempt of this sort might very well 
be made on the outbreak of hostilities with a view of acquiring the 
prestige of a brilliant commencement of the war. 

Such an attack Jersey should be able to repulse successfully if, by 
means of an efficient outlook system by sea and land, by a well- 
organized plan for supplementing the defences of those parts of the 
coast where a landing could be effected, and by a careful previous 
study of all the details necessary for a rapid mobilization of troops on 
an outbreak of war, she can rely on being able to concentrate the 
bulk of her forces immediately at any point threatened. 

War with France seems now happily a remote contingency, and 
that this is so is a matter for congratulation to none more than to the 
people of Jersey ; but, the more the interests of a country are involved 
in the maintenance of peace, the greater is the necessity tor its being 
at all times ready for war— 


“Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 




















THE HISTORY OF VOLUNTEERING IN INDIA.' 
By Colonel J. F. FirzGrratp Coxtocan, Indian Staff Corps. 


ENGLISH enterprise, under the name of “The Company of Merchants 
trading to the East,” founded at the port of Surat in 1608 a small 
place of business. This was the grain of mustard seed from which 
sprang that mighty tree “The British Empire in the East.” From 
the beginning, this Company called its places of business “ factories.” 
These they established in the following order :—At Masulipatam and 
Pulecat, on the Coromandel coast, in 1614; Armagaon, in 1625, to 
which was transferred the Masulipatam factory, in 1628. This was 
again transferred in 1640 to Madraspatam, where Mr. Francis Day 
obtained a grant of land in 1639, on behalf of the Court of Directors. 
Here he established the “ Fort,’ or White Town, in contradistinction 
to the part called “ Black Town.” In 1653 this was rajsed to a 
Presidency. In 1644 we find the sum of 2,300/. was spent on the 
Fort. We also find that in 1670 this fortification was 400 yards in 
length, from north to south, and 100 yards in breadth, from the 
sea face to the old channel of the river. 

The desire of extending their business caused the factors and mer- 
chants of Madras to turn their eyes towards Bengal; indeed, in 1620 
they had already tried to establish a factory in Patna, with a view to 
traffic in saltpetre. The Dutch and Portuguese had already a firm 
footing in Bengal when, in 1632, their settlements were captured and 
destroyed by the Soubedar of Bengal, Kassim Khan. Shah Jehan, 
Emperor of Delhi, however, permitted the British merchants to trade 
with Bengal, but restricted their transactions to one port-—Piply. 
Mr. Norris, one of the factors of Madras, was sent round to establish 
and preside over the business of this factory. Such was the state of 
affairs when Mr. G. Broughton, a surgeon in the Company’s employ, 
was brought from Surat to Delhi to treat the daughter of the Emperor, 
and he, when asked what reward should be conferred on him for his 
success, nobly setting aside all private considerations, merely solicited 
permission for his countrymen to trade freely in Bengal. Armed 
with the Emperor’s firman, which he conveyed to the Emperor’s 
second son, Sooltan Sooja, who was Governor of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, he was, on his arrival at his Court, again fortunate enough to 
cure one of the ladies of the Court. This success made him a great 
favourite with the Prince, who afforded him full and ready assistance 
in establishing the Company’s trade in Bengal. In 1651-52 he ob- 
tained a firman from the Prince, giving the Company the privilege of 


1 A portion of this originally appeared in the Calcutta “ Englishman,” early in 
1890. 
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free trade in Bengal, on payment of Rs. 3,000 annually. In 1652 the 
factory of Hooghly was founded, but it remained subordinate to 
Madras until 1681, when it was separated and raised into a Presi- 
dency of its own. 

In 1661 the island of Bombay was ceded to England by the Portu- 
guese, as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, Queen of King 
Charles Il of England, and in 1668 was formally taken over by the 
Company, subject to an annual payment to the King of a sum of 10/. 
Ultimately the chief business of the factory of Surat was transferred 
to Bombay, and Bombay was raised to the rank of a Presidency. On 
the foundation of a factory, the senior merchant or factor in charge 
had with him a small body of soldiers or sailors to aid in its protec- 
tion and defence, and as the business extended, minor factories were 
established. If the head factory was raised to the rank of a Presi- 
dency, the senior member usually became its President, assisted by a 
Council of the next three or four senior merchantx, the President 
being e# oficio named Commander-in-Chief, and exercising as well 
certain judicial powers for the government of the factory and its 
inhabitants. Annually each factory was supplied from England with 
young men, who received the name of writers, and who rose in the 
service of the Company to be factors, merchants, senior merchants, 
&e. 

From the very foundation of these factories, the servants of the 
Company and Christian inhabitants were required to serve in what 
we might cal] “Volunteer,” though at the time they were named 
“Militia,” companies, officered by the senior merchants cf each. 
Often during the 17th and 18th centuries were these called to arms 
to aid the military companies in the defence of their factories against 
enemies both external and internal. On the appearance of any 
marauding Chief with his retinue of swashbucklers, the call to arms 
had to be sounded, and a bold front shown, generally resulting in the 
peaceful retirement of the marauders, when the Militia gladly laid 
down their weapons to return to their every-day occupations. At 
times even “sentry go” had to be their lot, and we read that at 
Surat in 1702 the writers refused to take their turn of duty on the 
walls, although the army of Sivajee was in the vicinity setting fire to 
villages and doing considerable damage. They were sent for by the 
President, who lectured and reprimanded them, when two who per- 
sisted in their refusal were immediately paid up, discharged the 
Company’s service, and expelled the factory. This severity induced 
the others to solicit pardon and promise better behaviour in future, 
with stricter obedience to orders on this subject. 

Tie mass of Company’s servants consisted of three classes—mer- 
chants, factors, and writers. Occasionally Bluecoat boys were sent 
as apprentices,in which grade they had to serve for seven years, 
when, if they furnished security, they were eligible for employment. 
A writer had to serve five years on 101. per annum and give a bond 
of 5001. as security for good behaviour. On the expiration of this 
term they might be promoted to factors, receiving for three years a 
salary of 20/. and giving a bond of 1,000l. as security. After this 
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period they could, on entering into fresh indentures, be made senior 
factors, and lastly merchants, from among whom the chiefs of factories 
were chosen as occasion arose. They were paid 401. per annum, 
besides receiving food and lodging at the Company’s expense. In 
1746, when the French took Fort St. George, and again in 1758, in the 
defence of Madras against the French under Lally, the Militia com- 
panies were called out to aid in the defence, and nobly did their duty. 

In 1701 and 1702 Fort William, then in a partially existing state, 
was ordered to be made on a regular pentagon with bastions, and to 
be constructed sufficiently large to accommodate all the Compary’s 
servants and establishments. In 1742 Mr. John Stackhouse, Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Factory, directed for the first time the incorporation 
of all the inhabitants, European, Armenian, and Portuguese, into a 
Militia corps, officered by the senior merchants, and the Court of 
Directors, in their letter of the 21st of March, 1743, approved of his 
action. Notwithstanding repeated orders, little had been done to 
improve the trace, or to place Fort William in a thorough state of 
defence, when in June, 1756, Soojah-u-doola, Nawab of Bengal, 
marched down and threatened Calcutta. The fort was then a patch- 
work building in the shape of an irregular tetragon ; its longest side 
to the east and west extended nearly parallel to the river for about 
210 yards. Its south face was 130, and the north face 10Q yards in 
length. At each corner was a small bastion capable of mounting ten 
guns. The curtains were of masonry, about 4 feet in thickness, and, 
like the Fort at Kassimbazar, formed the outer walls of warehouses 
and other buildings, the roofs of which served as a terreplein to the 
ramparts. These, never adapted to bear artillery, had, through 
neglect, fallen into such a condition that, except on the river side, 
guns could not be fired from them ; indeed on the only occasion that 
the attempt was made with a 3 or 4 pr. the gun and terrace fell in 
together. Windows were also pierced through the curtains, afford- 
ing easy access to a daring enemy. The fort occupied the ground 
from where the import warehouse stood, north of Old Fort Ghaut 
Street, to opposite the centre of Tank or Dalhousie Square, which was 
then called the Park or Lall Bagh. The southern face ran from the 
export warehouse to Coylali Ghaut in the direction of the Park, and 
to the south-east the ground was tolerably open. The town extended 
about half a mile above and below the Fort, and spread some 
600 yards inland. The houses were for the most part detached and 
in separate compounds. 

The supply of powder, like everything else connected with the 
fort, had been neglected, and the amount in the magazines was small 
and of inferior quality. The Militia, composed of the Company’s 
servants, and the European, Armenian, and Portuguese inhabitants, 
was about 250 strong, divided into two companies. The first was 
commanded by Mr. Holwell, of the C.S., and the 2nd by Mr. William 
Mackett, C.S., both of whom were members of Council. The two 
Captain-Lieutenants were the Rev. Mr. Mapletoft, one of the Presi- 
dency Chiplains, and Mr. Henry Wedderburn, the Lieutenants Le 
Beaume and Summers, Ensigns Douglas and Dumbleton. In the 
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river were the Company ships “St. George,” the “ Dodaly,” and 
‘** Diligence,” and five smaller craft. 

In the defence the Militia companies, asa whole, behaved gallantly. 
Two houses near the southern battery were seized and occupied as 
advanced pests. That of Mr. Goddard, a civilian, was held by one 
sergeant and twelve of the Militia, Captain Minchin’s (of the Com- 

| pany’s Military Service) by Lieutenant Blagg and a party of ten 
Volunteers, eight of whom were members of the Civil Service. Their 
fire completely prevented all approach on this side, and until the fire 
of the Eastern Battery was overcome by that of the enemy and the 
gunners forced to fall back, they had held their ground against all 
comers. The vacation of the Eastern Battery, however, permitted 
the enemy to close inon them. The Militia sergeant and his party 
succeeded in beating their retreat successfully to the interior of the 
works, while the Lieutenant and his Volunteers, finding themselves 
surrounded, determined to cut their way through, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing, but with the loss of two of their number, Messrs. 
Charles Smith and Wilkinson, who somehow or other got separated. 
They met death bravely, the former killing five of the enemy before 
he fell ; the latter, forced to surrender, was immediately cut to pieces. 
The Armenian and Portuguese Militiamen, who had, in the early part 
of the day, shown no want of courage, became panic-struck and 
stupefied with fear, and as the Portuguese inhabitants, with their 
families, numbering some 1,500 souls, came crowding into the Fort, 

" they added very considerably to the alarm and confusion. 

As night approached most uf the families were sent on board the 
ships in the river, escorted by soldiers and Militia, many of the latter 
refusing, after embarking their families, to return to the Fort. The 
ships, weighing anchor, dropped down to Fulta, and the garrison of 
Fort William was thus reduced to 190. Later in the day it was re- 
solved to surrender the place to the enemy, who imprisoned the 
garrison for the night in what was called the Black Hole or military 
prison of the Fort. The history of that horrible night is too well 
known to be repeated here. Suffice it to say that the following Militia 
Officers perished therein :— 


{nsign Dumbleton. 

Ensign Coales, said to belong to the Militia, and also seventy-four 
non-commissioned officers and privates belonging to the Regular 
and Militia companies, including 

Sergeant-major Abraham, 

Quartermaster-sergeant Cartwright, 

Sergeant Blean. 


At Fulta the Militia was re-formed, and vacancies caused by death 
in the commissioned and non-commissioned grades were filled up. 
Most of the respectable inhabitants, including a number of civil 
servants, elected to form themselves into a separate Volunteer com- 
pany, among the number of whom was Warren Hastings, afterwards 
Governor-General. Many others elected to enlist in the regular com- 
panies of infantry. In December, 1756, Clive arrived at Fulta from 
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Madras with a force of both Europeans and natives to retake Fort 
William. Both the Volunteer company and the Militia were actively 
engaged in the operations which resulted in the re-establishment of 
the Company’s authority in Calcutta and the neighbouring Fort. 
Broome, in his history of the Bengal Army, thus describes the action 
of the Volunteer company in the advance from Falta, and when they 
had reached a position within a mile or so from Fort William: “The 
Volunteer company was posted amongst the thickets adjoining the 
main road, towards the river side, so that their fire might drive the 
enemy in the direction of the hollow where the main body was 
stationed.” The troops had had a longand fatiguing march of fifteen 
hours, when at 8 a.m. uf the 28th of December'they were halted and 
placed in the position above mentioned, to allow them to have food 
and rest. Barely an hour had elapsed ere the enemy made a forward 
movement to attack. At first there was some confusion, sceing 
which, Clive ordered certain movements on the right and centre, 
which our troops carried out with great intrepidity, pouring one or 
two smart volleys into the enemy’s ranks, and then, with a loud cheer, 
charging with the bayonet. In the meantime the Volunteer com- 
pany on the left, hearing the firing, hastened to the scene of action 
and arrived in time to recover with a rush two of our guns which the 
enemy had seized, and was unable to turn against us. Next day Fort 
William was recovered. In these operations Dugald Campbell, C.S., 
acting as Captain of one of the Militia or Volunteer companies, was 
unfortunately shot by the sailors while leading a party of Madras 
Sipahis, whom they mistook for the enemy. The conduct of both 
Militia and Volunteers was praiseworthy throughout on this occasion. 
The English were not at this period singular in the formation of 
Militia or Volunteer companies. The French and other nations having 
factories in India likewise made service in their defence obligatory 
on the part of all their servants. 

In 1799-1800, the absence of most of the garrison of Madras 
at the siege of Seringapatam necessitated the embodiment of a 
corps of Militia of nine companies, two of which were formed 
from the Civil Service and other Europeans of similar standing, 
three companies of traders, shop-keepers, and other Europeans 
of inferior rank, one company of Armenians, and the remaining 
three of Portuguese Indians. The command was conferred on 
Mr. G. Taswell, of the Civil Service, with the rank of Major, who 
was assisted by a body of Officers selected from the same Service. 
Two officers from the Regular Army were appointed thereto, 
Lieutenant Barclay as Adjutant, and Captain John Brown had the 
designation of “ Regulating Captain,’ with a staff salary of 168 
pagodas per mensem; his duties were to superintend drill and disci- 
pline. In 1804 it was determined to disband the corps, and replace it 
by one of native Militia, raised specially for the purpose. The 
command was again conferred on Mr. George Taswell, of the C.S., 
who, on this oceasion, had the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel conferred 
on him, and two Majors and ten Captains, ail Civil Servants, were 
appointed to assist him, This corps ceased to exist a few years later. 
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In fact, on various occasions, corps of native Militia were raised in the 
three Presidencies simply to permit of the European and other 
Christian inhabitants being left free to follow their mercantile avo- 
cations. Their existence was, with one exception, usually of short 
duration, for they were disbanded as soon as the occasion which 
called them into existence, ceased. The one exception is that of the 
Caleutta Militia, raised in 1795, which still is to the fore, though in 
an altered form and designation ; it is now the 18th or Alipur Regi- 
ment of Bengal Infantry. It was to this regiment that Lady Dufferin 
presented new colours at Alipur in the cold weather of 1885-86 on 
almost the very ground on which the corps stood when it first came 
into existence nearly a century before. 

The various European Militia companies were allowed to die out in 
the early part of this, the 19th, century, but the force of circum- 
stances brought them again to the front in the memorable year of 
the Mutiny of the Indian Army in 1857. In June of that year the 
Calentta Volunteer Guards tendered their services to the State, and 
were accepted. Many still living will recollect their first appearance 
on the Maidan, close to the Ochterlony Monument, when the residents 
of Calcutta turned out to be enrolled in their various companies. A 
motley crowd they were too, clad in every sort of garment and headgear. 
It consisted of a very strong corps of infantry, divided into five 
companies, each company being so arranged as to contain people from 
the same district of the town to the protection of which the company 
was detailed. Captain Davis, of the 3lst N.I., was selected to com- 
nand the infantry regiment, with the honorary rank uf Major, and 
Ensign Bushby, 10th N.I., was appointed Adjutant. The Officers 
commanding and Subalterns of companies were elected. This infantry 
battalion could make at times a muster of some 1,500 to 1,600 
bayonets, and to add to its éclat the band of the 19th N.L., a regi- 
ment disbanded a few months before, was made over to it. A light 
cavalry corps was also formed, containing some 300 members, divided 
also into five troops, for the reasons above stated. Captain Montague 
Turnbull, 7th Light Cavalry, Clothing Agent, more popularly known as 
“Monty Turnbull,” was named to the command, with the honorary 
rank of Major; while Lieutenant J. Patten, 3rd Light Cavalry, was 
given him as Adjutant. A battery of field artillery of four guns, 
horsed by the various livery stables, and commanded by Lieutenant 
J. Leonard, of the Ordnance Department, completed the Corps of 
Volunteer Guards, the supreme command of which was given to 
Captain C. H. Dickens, of the Bengal Artillery, Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India in the P.W.D. Lieutenant E. Williams, 
Bengal Engineers, was appointed to do duty with the Guard as Staff 
Officer. The first Commandant was Colonel Orfeur Cavanagh, Town 
Major, but he was only able to hold the command for a few days, the 
official duties of his office standing in the way of its more permanent 
retention. Colonel Strachey, B.E., succeeded Captain Dickens in the 


command, but it was for a short time, as the corps was disbanded on 
Ist July, 1859. It was clothed and armed entirely by the Govern- 
ment, and colours were presented to the infantry by Lady Canning. 
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These are now in the possession of its successor, the present Rifle 
Corps, which came into existencein 1863. The services of the Guards 
in patrolling and assisting in preserving the peace in Calcutta during 
its existence were duly acknowledged by the Government ere its dis- 
bandment. 

Madras, in this respect, was not behindhand, for, on the Ist of July, 
1857, it also raised a corps of Volunteer Guards, the command of the 
whole of which was given to Colonel Charles Hewetson, 25th Native 
Infantry, whilst the command of the infantry portion was allotted to 
Lieuienant-Colonel Silver, 4th Native Infantry ; the cavalry falling 
first to Major Roberts, 7th Light Cavalry, and then, on his proceeding 
on service with his regiment, to Major Raikes, lst Light Cavalry, 
and Commandant of the Governor’s Body Guard. The following is 
the detail of the cavalry arm :— 

1 Major Commanding from the Regular Army. 
Japtains 

: ei ape 7” \ elected by the corps. 

1 Adjutant from the Regular Army. 

4 troops. 


The infantry consisted of— 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding from the Regular Army. 
11 Captains 
11 Lientenants elected by the corps. 
11 Ensigns 

1 Adjutant from the Regular Army. 


With 11 companies, one of which was a rifle company. 

The cavalry corps was disbanded after a short existence of a year 
or two, whilst the infantry still exists, and ranks as the senior 
Volunteer regiment in the East. 

The still greater call to arms in the North-Western Provinces of 
India, the ceutre of rebellion, brought out the Meerut Mounted Corps, 
whose history as the ‘‘ Khakee Ressala,” by which name it was so 
well known, has been so ably written by Mr. Dunlop, of the C.S. 
This corps did much to quiet the Meerut and surrounding districts. 

The Agra Militia, commanded by Major J. Meade, afterwards Com- 
mandant of Meade’s Horse, did yeoman’s service in the defence of the 
Fort of Agra, and the pacification of that and the Aligurh district. 

Barrow’s Volunteer Cavalry was Havelock’s stand-by both for 
scouting and cavalry duties in the advance from Allahabad to Cawn- 
pore, and his subsequent advances to the relief of the Lucknow 
garrison during the second siege, and until the final relief by Sir 
Colin: Campbell’s force. It was second to none in gallantry and 
efficiency. The Allahabad Militia, composed chiefly of the Christian 
drummers of native corps that had mutinied, did very good garrison 
and slight field service in and about the Fort of Allahabad and its 
vicinity. We now come to the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry, raised in 
Calcutta on the 23rd of July, 1857, each member of which was pro- 
vided with horse, arms, uniform, and tentage by Government. A 
VOL. XXXY. 45 
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trooper was paid Rs. 100 monthly as provision for man and beast ; 
similarly a Cornet received Rs. 160, and a Lieutenant Rs. 250, and in 
the event of death on service the widow of a trooper or Cornet re- 
ceived the same pension as that of an Ensign of the Regular Service, 
whilst those of Lieutenants and Captains obtained the equivalent of 
the same rank in the Service. The engagement was for one year, or 
longer, should the Government deem it necessary to retain their 
services. The command of the corps was conferred on Captain J. F. 
Richardson, of the 49th N.I., Commandant of the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, a beau sabreur and cavalry leader. The second in command, 
with rank of Captain and pay of Rs. 500 monthly, was Mr. F. C. 
Chapman, in recognition by Government of his gallantry and energetic 
conduct as a Volunteer in the N.W.P. A medical officer and 
Adjutant were detailed from the Army for service in the corps. Its 
composition, therefore, was 


1 Major Commanding. 
1 Captain, second in command. 
1 Adjutant. 
4 Lieutenants, commanding troops. 
8 Cornets. 
200 men, in four troops. 


It is impossible in this short paper to speak of the good services 
rendered by this corps in 1857-58, and until its disbandment in the 
spring of 1859. Suffice it to say that they did not pass unrecognized 
by the Government of India. 

A troop of Volunteer Cavalry was raised at Rajshai in 1858, and 
existed for a short time only. All these corps were according to 
place and circumstances formed of Volunteers, Officers of the Civil 
and Military Services thrown out of employ by the course of events, 
planters, merchants, traders, sailors, &c., and were allowed to die out 
as the need for their services ceased to exist, or by the recall of their 
members to their various avocations as times became more peaceful. 

Special mention must be made of the excellent service rendered by 
the boys of the Martiniére College, whose gallantry in the defence of 
the post assigned them in the Residency of Lucknow has rarely been 
surpassed, and forms a bright page in the history of that long siege. 
In the grounds of the “ Baily Guard,” the historic Lucknow Resi- 
dency, there may still be seen a masonry pillar with a marble slab 
inserted, on which are inscribed the words “ Martiniére Post.” That 
pillar indicates the portion of the defence that was held by some sixty 
boys and their tutors throughout the long siege, and the corps of three 
companies now formed from the students of the College, and attached 
to the Oude Volurteer Rifle Corps, wear as a badge on their accoutre- 
ments a turreted castle with the words “Defence of Lucknow,” the 
same honour as was accorded to the 16th, the Lucknow Regiment of 
Bengal Infantry, which was formed in 1858 from the loyal remnants 
of mutinous native regiments, and which fought throughout the siege 
on the side of the British, and held firmly to the post called “The 
Baily Guard.” Norshould the pupils of the Civil Engineering College 
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of Roorkee and the engineer apprentices of the ironworks at the 
same place be forgotten. They also took up arms, and. helped to 
garrison the place of refuge formed in the workshops; they also 
assisted in keeping the district quiet. Hventually many of them 
attached themselves as Volunteers to corps of the Line, and served 
with the Rohilkund Field Force from its formation in the autumn of 
1857 until it was broken up in the summer of 1858. 


Up to the year 1860 Volunteering had been rather of a spasmodic 
nature; then a new start was made on a firmer basis. The movement 
began with the formation of a rifle corps in Seetabuldie, the head- 
quarter station of the Nagpur Provinces, followed by the raising of 
two more in 1861 in the Punjab. In 1862 the Behar Light Horse 
sprang into existence, and since that time the movement has been a 
steadily progressive one, so that the Service has now become very 
important, numbering over 30,000 men, and giving every promise of 
stability and increase in numbers. 

The Volunteers muster three naval corps, at Calcutta, Kurrachee, 
and Aden. The Calentta Corps is particularly efficient, its members 
being graded as engineers, as well as seamen and gunners, and they 
are so trained that they can work any steam vessel without extraneous 
aid. The chief duty of the Calcutta Corps in case of war would 
be the defence of the River Hooghly and the port of Calcutta. The 
torpedo-boats assigned to Calcutta would very probably be manned 
and worked by this corps. ; 

There are also: 


10 corps of Light horse. 

5 Garrison Artillery Corps. 

9 Mounted Rifle Corps, including the three companies attached, 
one each to the Rangoon, Madras, and Bombay Rifle Regi- 
ments. 

59 Rifle Regiments, six of which are constituted as reserve batta- 
lions ; and one the Calcutta Cadet Corps. 


There is not a station where sufficient Europeans and Kurasians can 
muster that has not done its share to aid in the defence of the country, 
by forming at least a Volunteer company. This is always attached to 
an administrative battalion; some of the larger cities having more 
than one corps. Calcutta, the capital, possesses a regiment of Light 
horse, a naval corps, the Cossipore Artillery Corps, and 3 regiments of 
infantry, including one composed entirely of cadets. Hooghly, on the 
opposite side of the river, has its own corps formed of railway 
employés. 

Madras has a corps of artillery and the Volunteer Guards, to which 
a mounted rifle company is attached. 

Rangoon has a battery of artillery and 2 rifle regiments. 

Bombay musters a Light cavalry as well as an artillery corps, 3 
rifle regiments, two of these being formed from the employés of the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 


Railway Companies. 
4p 2 
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The strongest force is the East Indian Railway Volunteer Corps. 

The Volunteer Force has always been ready to take the field or 
help to keep the peace at a moment’s notice. In 1885 the Rangoon 
Voluntee: Corps supplied a mounted rifle company to the expedition 
to Upper Burmah, where it did good service at the taking of Manda- 
lay, and on other occasions. This corps also did patrol duty in the 
town and suburbs of Rangoon. Several members of the Upper 
Burmah Volunteer Corps, formed in 1886, have also seen service. 

The pioneer company of the Ist Calcutta Rifle Corps served lately 
in the expedition to Manipore, and received the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of India for its services. The Surma Valley Light Horse also 
furnished a detachment in the same expedition, and were commended 
for their work. In the Sonthal rising in 1881, the East India 
Railway Corps furnished a detachment for the protection of the line 
of rail, and until relieved by the Regular troops from Calcutta. 

The Behar Light Horse and the Sibsagur Mounted Rifles have on 
one or two occasions, in response to the civil power, done military 
duty. 

To conclude—in case of a call to arms the Volunteer Force could 
be very largely increased by men who, having at one time served in 
the ranks, are at the present moment debarred by the exigencies of 
their profession from taking any active part inthe movement. I may 
add that India possesses authorized reserve corps, as well as active 
regiments. 
































FOREIGN SECTION. 





Tus portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professional subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professional Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
sbip during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad pari passu 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
opiniors. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 


LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret. 

















THE FRENCH NAVAL MANGUVRES OF 1891. 


Tue following notes have been collected from the French papers best 
informed on naval affairs, and, although details are wanting, will 
nevertheless be found of interest. Brest, Cherbourg, and Toulon 
have been the scene of the exercises, but, except in one respect, those 
which have been carried out at the former ports are scarcely worth 
notice, having been confined to ordinary drill, and the number of ves- 
sels so engaged being comparatively insignificant. At Toulon, on the 
other hand, a considerable fleet was collected, and the period divided, 
into equal periods of drill, cruising, and tactical manceuvres. The 
most prominent feature, perhaps, of the present manceuvres, common 
to each of the localities referred to, is that for the first time the Naval 
Reserves have been required to serve on board ship. Heretofore it 
has been considered sufficient to quarter these men, when mobilized, 
in barracks, and to limit their instruction to exercises on shore. At 
Brest and Cherbourg the Reservists embarked on vessels of the Re- 
serve mobilized for the purpose, each of which proceeded to carry out 
the prescribed exercises on its own account. At Toulon, the vessels 
whose crews were completed by Reservists took part in the great 
manceuvres on the coast of Provence, joining the Mediterranean 
squadron. 


List of Vessels taking part in the Manewvres. 
TOULON. 
Mediterranean Squadron. 


Battle-ships: ‘ Formidable,” ‘ Amiral Baudin,” “ Dévastation,” 

** Courbet,” “ Redoutable,” ‘‘Hoche,” “ Vauban,” “ Bayard,” 

“ Duguesclin.”’ . 
Cruisers (a batterie) : ‘‘ Tage,” “ Cécile.” 
Cruiser (3rd class): “ Lalande.” 
Torpedo-cruiser: *‘ Vautour.” 
Avisos-torpilleurs: “ Dague,” ‘ Dragonne.’ 
Torpilleurs de haute mer: “ Ouragan,” “ Audacieux.” 
Torpede-boats: Nos. 126, 127. 


’ 


Reserve Division. 
Battle-ships: “ Trident,” “ Terrible,” “ Indomptable.” 
Torpedo-cruiser : ‘‘ Faucon.” 
Vessels mobilized for the Mancewvres. 


Battle-ship: ‘‘ Caiman.” 
Cruiser (a batterie): ‘“ Sfax.” 
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Cruiser (1st class): ‘“‘ La Pérouse.” 
(2nd ,, ): “Du Petit-Thouars,” 

» (8rd ,, ): “Forbin.” 
Torpedo-cruiser : ‘‘ Condor.” 
Avisos-torpilleurs: ‘‘ Bombe,” “ Coulevrine.’ 
Eelaireur: “ Desaix.” 


” 


> 


13 torpedo-boats. 
Total : 13 battle-ships, 15 cruisers, 17 torpedo-vessels, 45 ships. 


The “Trident,” although a wooden vessel, is included amongst the 
battle-ships. 

The cruisers “La Pérouse” and “Du Petit-Thonars” are also 
wooden vessels. 


Vessels mobilized at Brest. 


Harbour ships (ironclads) : “ Fulminant,” “ Tempéte.” 
Cruisers (1st class): “ Nielly ” and “ Forfait.” 
(2nd ,, ): “Eclaireur.” 

9 torpedo-boats. 


9? 


Vessels mobilized at Cherbourg. 


« 


Battle-ship: ‘‘ Turenne.” 
Harbour-ships (ironclads) : “ Vengeur,” “ Tonnerre,” “ Tonnant.” 
Cannoniére (ironclad): ‘* Cocyte.” ; 
Cruiser (1st class): ‘‘ Duguay-Trouin.” 
» (2nd: ,, ): “Fabert.” 
Torpedo-cruiser : “ Epervier.” 
14 torpedo-boats. 


It appears that the first contingent of Reservists, began to arrive on 
the 23rd June. By the 24th, 1,200 had reached Brest. On the same 
date the Mediterranean Squadron was organized in three divisions, 
the First Division, composed of the “ Formidable,” the ‘‘ Courbet,” 
and the “ Dévastation,” together with the ‘‘ Cécile” (cruiser), the 
“‘ Desaix,”’ the “ Dragonne,” and the ‘ Audacieux,” being commanded 
by Vice-Admiral Duperré; the Second Division, including the 
“‘Hoche,” the “ Amiral Baudin,” and the “ Redoutable,” together 
with the “ Taje” (cruiser), and the “ Dague,” under Rear-Admiral 
Dordolot des Essars; the Third Division, under Rear-Admiral Buge, 
composed of the ‘ Duguesclin,” the “ Bayard,” and the “ Vautour,” 
(cruiser). Torpedo-boats 126 and 127. were attached to the 
squadron. 

At mid-day on the 24th the order of the Minister of Marine to 
mobilize the vessels already detailed either to take part in the 
manceuvres or to carry out the instruction of the Reservists reached 
the various ports. During the afternoon the ships at Brest completed 
coaling and provisioning, and at the same time received their crews. 
Of the 1,200 Reservists who had arrived the preceding evening, 
600 were equipped and embarked. At 3 p.m. the harbour-ship 
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“ Tempéte ” put out into the roadstead. Twelve torpedo-boats had 
already commenced exercising. 

At Toulon, of the ships specially mobilized, the “ Sfax ” cruiser (& 
batterie) was the first to report completion of the work, and was 
closely followed by the ‘‘ Acheron”’ and “ Davoust,” although the 
order that these two vessels should take part in the manoeuvres had 
only very recently been received. By 11 o’clock, 23rd June, five 
torpedo-boats and two torpedo-vessels (the “ Agile” and ‘‘ Rapide”’) 
had embarked the Reservists necessary to complete their effectives, 
and had taken the direction of Marseilles. The Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, formed in three columns, under Admiral Duperré, followed soon 
afterwards, and at 4 p.m. the presence of the little fleet of torpedo- 
boats having been reported, a battle-ship, accompanied by two 
torpedo-boats, was despatched in pursuit. Four torpedo-boats were 
compelled to take refuge in Marseilles harbour. 

These operations appear to have lasted until the early morning, for 
we read that at 2 a.m. on the 24th they were interrupted by a colli- 
sion between the torpedo-boat (de haute mer) ‘‘ Capitaine-Mehl ” and 
torpedo-boat 151. The ‘‘Capitaine-Mehl” immediately put back to 
Toulon. On the 23rd a long conference took place between Admiral 
Rieuner, entrusted with the defence of the port of Toulon and adjoin- 
ing coast, and the General commanding the 15th Corps d’Armée, in 
order to ensure co-operation between the land and sea forces if neces- 
sary during the manceuvres. 

By the 26th the mobilization was very nearly completed, the greater 
part of the Reservists having assembled at the rendezvous and em- 
barked on the vessels of the Reserve Division at Toulon and on those 
specially mobilized. It may be well to notice that it had been decided 
at an early date that the Reserves should serve on board ship, and, 
according to “Le Temps,” that the general instructions had been 
studied long before the intention of the Minister of Marine was made 
public. 

Subsequent to the attack on the torpedo-boats and its unfortunate 
termination, two of the divisions of the Mediterranean Squadron, pre- 
ceded by scouts, searched the seaboard of Provence for a supposed 
enemy, and at 4 p.m. took up a position in front of Marseilles, the 
Third Division meanwhile holding its course towards Cette. On the 
same date the whole of the Brest-Cherbourg fleets had put to sea. 
From Cherbourg an explosion was reported on board torpedo-boat (a 
34 métres) No. 131. One sailor was killed and two injured. Attack 
and defence by night was practised at Marseilles. 

At 7 a.m. on the 26th the three divisions of the Mediterranean 
Squadron proceeded to the Isles d’Hyéres, there to await the arrival 
of the Reserve Division. A slight accident to the steering gear of 
the wooden cruiser “ La Pérouse” during a trial trip was reported 
from Toulon. During the day the “ Mitraille” (canonniére cuiras- 
sée) and nine torpedo-boats went out on reconnaissance from Toulon, 
remaining on this duty until midnight. The Reserve Division reached 
the Isles d’Hyéres in the evening. 

The junction of the four divisions may be said to have concluded 
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the first phase of the manceuvres, and, according to “ Le Journal des 
Débats,” the exercises, in which the squadron had been engaged from 
the 23rd to the 26th, were more successful than the mobilization. 
“The success of the latter has been compromised by the tardy arrival 
of some of the Reservists. However, these delays are mitigated by 
the fact that the Reservists of no less than sixty-three Departments 
have assembled at Toulon.” 

On the 27th June steam tactics and evolutions by the whole squad- 
ron occupied the whole day. At 8 o’clock three light divisions, each 
composed of a cruiser and a torpedo-cruiser, traversed at high speed 
the waters in the vicinity of the islands. These vessels maintained a 
distance from each other of 18 kilometres, extreme signal range, and 
all information obtained as to the movements of some ships which 
represented an enemy’s fleet were rapidly signalled to the Admiral 
commanding the Mediterranean Squadron. At8.30 the squadron put 
to sea, followed at 9 o’clock by the Reserve Division, and at 9.30 by a 
fourth light division, which was ordered to keep up communications 
between the different divisions of the fleet. ‘So it was at 9.30 a.m., 
in beautiful weather,” says ‘‘ Le Journal des Débats,” “‘ that the evolu- 
tions at high speed, the first of the sort executed by our sailors, com- 
menced. During the whole day the divisions were constantly called 
upon to change direction, the whole moving in the shape of  spider’s 
web at least 100 kilometres in diameter. The Reserve Division, 3 miles 
in rear of that commanded by Admiral Duperré, manceuvred with per- 
fect precision, prepared at any moment to form line and to reinforce 
whichever division might be attacked.” During the night the 
“ Acheron” made a reconnaissance near Nice, and was attacked by 
four torpedo-boats. On the same day the Brest fleet of torpedo-boats 
left port in a northerly direction for a week’s manceuvres, but had to 
put back in consequence of bad weather. 

On the 28th the Admirals made a close inspection of the ships 
manned by Reservists. 

On the 29th twelve torpedo-boats left Cherbourg for Caen, their 
crews composed of Reservists called out fora month’s duty, and three 
groups of torpedo-boats were organized under the orders of Vice- 
Admiral Rieuner for the defence of the Provence coast; the central 
group, from St. Tropez to La Ciotat, consisting of the ‘“ Mitraille” 
(canonniére cuirassée) and ten torpedo-boats; the eastern, from 
St. Tropez to Menton, of the “‘ Acheron ” and four torpedo-boats ; the 
western, from La Ciotat to Port Vendres, of the “ Fusée” and four 
torpedo-boats. 

At Brest the “ Fulminant,” which had put to sea in the morning, 
was compelled to retire in consequence of an accident to her 
machinery. 

At the Isles d’Hyéres the week from the 29th June to 5th July was 
devoted to the instruction of the Reservists. The exercises included 
target practice, musketry, torpedo practice, laying mines, recon- 
naissances, and evolutions. On several occasions the whole fleet put 
to sea, the battle-ships forming the main body being screened by a 
chain of cruisers moving in the shape of a fan, scouting far to front 
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and flank, and maintaining constant communication with the Admiral 
commanding by means of signals. On the 3rd June, the “ Caiman” 
(battle-ship) sustained an accident to her machinery, which disabled 
her for more than three days; and on the same day the flotilla 
organized for the defence of Provence, after a night attack on 
the assembled fleet, joined the Admiral at Salins d’Hyéres. Two 
torpedo-boats were compelled to put back to Toulon to repair 
damages. 

On the 5th July, for the last phase of the manceuvres, Admiral 
Duperré decided to divide his fleet into two squadrons, A and B. 


Squadron A (Enemy). 
Rear-Admiral Dordolot des Essars. 


Battle-ships: ‘‘Hoche,”’ ‘“ Dévastation,” ‘“ Formidable,” ‘ Amiral 
p : : » 
Baudin,” and “ Redoutable.” 
Cruisers: ‘ Cécile,” “La Pérouse,” “ Lalande,” “ Vautour,” and 
** Condor.” 
Avisos-torpilleurs: “ Dragonne” and “ Coulevrine.” 
Torpedo-boats (de haute mer): ‘ Coureur,” and ‘‘ Ouragan.”’ 
P . . 
3 first-class torpedo-boats. 


Squadron B (French). 
Rear-Admiral Puech. 


Battle-ships: “ Courbet,” “ Trident,” “ Indomptable,” “ Terrible,” 
“ Vauban,” “ Duguesclin,” and ‘‘ Bayard.” 
Cruisers: “Tage,” “Saxe,” ‘ Du Petit-Thouars, “ Forbin,’ 
“ Faucon.” ts 
Aviso-torpilleur: “ Dague.” 
Torpedo-boats (de haute mer): “ Agile” and “ Audacieux.” 
6 first-class torpedo boats. 
Canonniéres cuirassées: ‘* Acheron,” “ Fusée,” and “‘ Mitraille.” 


’ and 


The general idea, issued by the Minister vf Marine, was as 
follows :— 

An enemy’s squadron (A) coming from Gibraltar passes between 
the Balearic Islands and the Spanish coast; its objective is either 
the coast of France or of Corsica. 

A French squadron (B) is directed to protect the coast, and has 
received information by semaphore that the enemy has doubled Cape 
Gate, on the Spanish coast, midway between Malaga and Cartha- 
gena, and is moving in a north-easterly direction. The French 
squadron manceuvres, so as to block the passage between Majorca 
and Barcelona, points distant from each other 120 nautical miles. 
The hostile squadron to have twenty-four hours start. Admiral 
Duperré, as Director of the Manceuvres, hoisted his flag on board the 
‘“‘Desaix.” Six Captains were appointed Umpires, three to each 
squadron. 

It may be noticed that the average speed of the enemy’s vessels 
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was greater than that of the French, but in point of numbers the 
latter had the advantage. 

Squadron A, accompanied by Admiral Duperré, left the islands at 
5 A.M. on the 6th. 

Squadron B put to sea in the evening. As regards the speed to 
be maintained, the battle-ships were permitted to a rate of °85, the 
cruisers of ‘90, whilst the torpedo-boats were allowed every lati- 
tude in this respect. A vessel attacked by two hostile ships ata 
range of 2,000 metres was to be considered hors de combat, was to 
report at once to an Umpire, and return to Salins d’Hyéres. If the 
hostile squadron was able to remain before any fortified place for not 
less than six hours without interruption, that place was to be con- 
sidered captured. Torpedo-boats were not to be put out of action 
altogether, and a torpedo attack was to be held successful if a 
torpedo-boat approached within 500 metres of a battle-ship without 
being discovered. 

Telegrams from St. Malo reported on the 9th July that the Brest 
flotilla of torpedo-boats had been prevented by bad weather from 
doubling Cape St. Mathieu, and when that was at last accomplished, 
it had almost equal difficulty in doubling Cape Frétel. Only three of 
these boats were of the most recent type. 

As regards the manner in which the manceuvres proper were 
carried out, details are unfortunately wanting. The chief points to 
be noticed are, first, that the hostile squadron, although the weather 
was by no means unfavourable, had to send its torpedo-boats to Salins 
d’Hyéres. The French squadron found it possible to retain them, 
but at the cost of much delay and reduction of speed. According to “Le 
Temps,” the principal cause of this shortcoming was the physical 
exhaustion of the Officers and crews of the torpedo-boats, and the 
naval correspondent states that the opinion seems universal that the 
crews of these vessels should, when possible, be relieved every twenty- 
four hours. We give this statement for what it is worth. 

The second point, that although the French fieet is reported to 
have been in touch with the hostile squadron throughout, the latter 
was able to attempt to bombard Ajaccio. The following is a brief 
summary of the progress of the operations. 

The enemy’s fleet, after leaving the Isles d’Hyéres on the 6th, pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the Balearic Islands. On the 8th, in the 
afternoon, it crossed a line drawn from.Cape Fromentera, on the 
south coast of Ivica, to the island of Caprera, south of Majorca, thus 
entering the field of action; during the right it skirted the coast of 
Majorca, at a short distance from the shore, keeping up a speed 
of 12 knots. 

The French squadron, after leaving the Isles d’Hyéres, posted a 
cruiser between Barcelona and the Formentera light-house, the two 
nearest points of Spain and Majorca, but distant from each other 
90 nautical miles. ‘lhe battle-ships were in the centre, the cruisers 
on the flanks, watching the coasts. 

Thanks to the darkness, the enemy’s vessels were enabled to elude 
the advanced scout of the French fleet, passing at 3 a.m., but their 
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presence having been soon discovered, the cruiser (the “ Tage”) was 
able to warn the French Admiral, who, on receiving information 
from his other scouts, came to the conclusion that the enemy was 
making for Ajaccio. Keeping a northerly course, so as to protect the 
French coast, the Admiral followed. The enemy, reaching Ajaccio 
at 4.30 a.m. on the 10th, began to bombard the town. At 5.30 his 
scouts signalled the approach of the French fleet; the bombardment 
was broken off, and the hostile fleet put to sea, apprehensive of being 
caught in the Bay of La Pérouse; but delayed in this operation by 
the inexperience of the Reservists employed as stokers, it was attacked 
and defeated by the French squadron. 

On the following day, the combined fleets assembled at the Isles 
d’Hyéres, with the exception of five torpedo-boats of the attacking 
squadron, which, in consequence of stress of weather, the Admiral 
had sent under escort of the “ Condor” to take refuge in the Bay of 
Palma. The correspondent of “ Le Journal des Débats” thus sums 
up the lessons of the manoeuvres: ‘‘ The battle-ships have sustained 
no accident during a movement at full-speed for nearly three days. 
It is beyond dispute that if a fleet, inferior in speed, possesses a sufli- 
cient number of cruisers, the Commander can keep himself informed 
of the movements of an adversary whose objective is the western 
basin of the Mediterranean, although the latter may move more 
rapidly, and that he can thwart his designs. The necessity of re- 
inforcing the Navy by large cruisers able to maintain a high rate of 
speed is, perhaps, the coxclusion to be drawn from the manoeuvres 
just completed.” 

It may be remarked that the “Tage ” is said to have maintained a 
speed of 16 knots, despite an accident to one of her cylinders. 

On the night of the 11th the combined fleet was attacked by the 
torpedo-boat flotilla, and on the following day eight cruisers, working 
in pairs, were sent out to reconnoitre in front of the battle-ships. 
These followed in four divisions, the three formed by the vessels of 
the Mediterranean Squadron in columns of divisions, the Reserve 
division two miles in rear. <A series of evolutions followed, the 
Minister of Marine and a large party of Deputies being on board the 
flagship. On the 18th the operations terminated with the attack of 
the fleet upon Toulon, more than sixty ships (including thirty torpedo- 
boats) being engaged. A captive balloon, escorted by a torpedo- 
boat, watched and reported the advance of the assailants. On the 
days following the Reservists were disembarked and dismissed, and 
it may be added that although the French papers, following the lead 
of the Admirals, recognize the good will and good service of these 
men, they at the same time appear far from satisfied with the marine 
mobilization as carried out in 1891, and grave doubts are expressed 
whether, in time of actual war, when the mobilization of the land 
forces would be also in process, it could be carried out without great 
delay and confusion. However, it partakes this year of the nature of 
an experiment, and a future occasion will doubtiess see great 
improvement. 


























“HELIGOLAND, ITS STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE TO GER- 
MANY:” A PRECIS OF ARTICLES BY ADMIRALS 
WERNER, BATSCH, VON HENK, CAPTAIN STENZEL, 
AND COLONEL REINHOLD WAGNER. 


Translated by permission by Commander H. Garsert, R.N. 


TE plans for the fortification of Heligoland having now been 
approved by the German War Office, it may be of interest to many 
readers of the Journal to know the views held as to the strategic 
importance of the island by the distinguished Officers whose names 
are given above. 

Admiral Werner was the first in the field. In an article published 
in the “ Daheim,” in July of last year, after briefly alluding to the 
Anglo-German Treaty as affecting German claims in East Africa, the 
Admiral goes on to say, “that, although the assertion may seem 
strange to the majority of the German people, who only know of 
Heligoland as a sea-bathing resort, its possession is of far more 
importance to the Empire than the thousands of square miles in East 
Africa, for which it was exchanged. This small, barren, island rock 
will not only in the course of time save Germany indirectly hundreds 
of thousands of marks, but will also prove an important factor 
towards the maintenance of peace with our western neighbours, 
whose Chauvinistic desires have received a severe blow by the 
agreement with England.” 

The Admiral, from a military point of view, considers “the island 
the key to the principal rivers and trade routes of Germany, which 
secures the mastery of the approaches to them. Its acquisition will 
make a blockade so difficult, that one may almost be reckoned as an 
impossibility in the future; and it frees us from the necessity of 
increasing our Fleet to the extent we should be otherwise obliged to 
do, if in case of war we wished to drive French, or French and 
Russian ships from our North Sea. The Naval forces of France are 
three times the strength of the German, and even if the latter were 
sufficient to completely protect our arsenals and coasts, yet a blockade, 
or the interruption of the sea trade, could not be prevented so long as 
Heligoland was not in our possession. In order to stave off such a 
danger, it would have been necessary to increase our Fleet by from 
ten to fifteen heavy battle-ships, which would involve a very heavy 
outlay, in addition to the sums required for the Army.” 

“ A blockade,” he remarks, ‘ would become practically impossible 
with Heligoland German, as the blockading ships must have a sheltered 
anchorage in which to complete their coal, and on the north-east 
coast there is only one such anchorage, and that only in moderately 
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fine weather, viz., on the south-east side of Heligoland, under pro- 
tection of the island. Coaling at sea can only be carried on under 
the most favourable conditions of sea and weather, such as are rarely 
found in the North Sea.” 

“In the year 1870, the French squadron of twelve ships, being able 
to coal under the shelter of Heligoland, were able to maintain an 
uninterrupted blockade for‘a month of the Elbe, Weser, and Jade. 
But all this is changed since Heligoland becomes German, as every 
spot for anchoring can be so effectually swept by the fire of heavy 
guns from the heights on the island, that the approach of even the 
heaviest ironclad will be impossible in face of the plunging fire which 
willthreaten them. The coal-endurance of a modern battle-ship at full 
speed is from eight to ten days, suppose we say twelve. A French Fleet, 
which wished to blockade our coasts even at a distance, must consist 
at least of double the number of ships which we could bring against 
them, in order to be safe from our attacks. A fact which is unknown 
to landsmen must be borne in mind, that with a prolonged stay at 
sea, 20 per cent. of the ships will always have something requiring 
looking to in their machinery, and will not be completely ready for 
battle, while we shall issue direct and in all respects ready from our 
harbours. Two and a half days must be counted from Brest or 
Cherbourg to the neighbourhood of our coasts, and the same to 
return in order to replenish with coal. There thus remains in favour- 
able circumstances only seven days’ coal for a stay in the North Sea, 
and our torpedo flotilla will take care to keep the enemy continually 
on the gui vive, compelling them always to have steam ready for full 
speed. Every seven days, therefore, each ship must be relieved, if 
the blockade is to be effectually maintained, necessitating the employ- 
ment of thirty to forty ironclads, with but little chance of obtaining 
glory, and the certainty of continual worry in guarding against night 
attacks from our torpedo-boats.” 

‘““No. A blockade of the North Sea, and the carrying out of any 
landing there is now impossible; and the chances in the Baltic are 
not more favourable, as without an effective blockade of the North 
Sea the enemy will be liable to be taken in rear by our Fleet from the 
Jade, and to have his communications cut, while with the completion 
of the North Sea and the Baltic Canal, the whole of our Fleet could 
be opposed to him in twenty-four hours, so we have now little reason 
to fear the French Fleet, in spite of their numerical superiority.” 

“Of course, Heligoland must be fortified and armed with heavy long- 
range guns to make it impregnable, and a harbour for torpedo-boats 
must be constructed; there will be little difficulty in this, however, 
and the belief prevalent in some quarters that, owing to the action of 
the sea, the island in half a century will have disappeared is also 
unfounded. A still further difficulty will also now be placed in the 
way of an enemy by the fact that the light on Heligoland, which was 
so useful tu the French Fleet in 1870, will be wanting in any future 
war; and in consequence of the strength and uncertain direction of 
the currents in bad weather, the difficulty of maintaining their 
position will be much increased.” The Admiral concludes his article 
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ITS STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE TO GERMANY. 


by commenting upon the necessity for the German Government con- 
structing a harbour of refuge at the mouth of the new Baltic Canal, 
not only for the general purposes of trade, but for the protection of 
the sea fisheries, which are now very important. 

Vice-Admiral Batsch, in an article in the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau” 
of last October, replies to Admiral Werner ; he seems to consider that 
too much stress was being laid on the strategic importance of Heligo- 
land, even if it were strongly foriified and a harbour for torpedo-boats 
constructed. He does not deny “that the geographical position of 
certain points have a strategic value, according to the position of the 
theatre of war,” and he instances the island of Alsen, in the war of 
1864, when both it and the bridge-head of Diippel were in the hands 
of the Danes, who also had command of the sea; but he also holds 
“that the distance which a strong fortress may be said to command 
must depend upon its communication with mobile forces, and 
where these fail, its position is weak. If Heligoland commands the 
situation in reality, it must mean it carries with it the undisputed 
mastery over the whole extent of the Bay of Hamburg; this is the 
least demand of the strategists, and they expect from it that a block- 
ade will be made difficult, and perhaps even be completely prevented. 
The arc of visibility of the present light on the island touches the 
outermost of the sea-marks at the mouths of our rivers; it therefore 
follows that every ship which wishes to enter the Jade, Weser; or 
Elbe must sight the light. Had now the guns on the island the 
same range as the light, then at least on clear days it would strate- 
gically command the situation, although at such distances very few 
ships would be vulnerable.” 

“The light is visible fifteen miles, that is about twenty-eight kilo- 
meters, while the range of the heaviest gun does not as yet reach 
twenty kilometers, and it would be extremely difficult to hit an object 
at that distance.” 

“ Certain geographical points are often spoken of as the keys of the 
waters commanded by them ; this is true, for instance, of the Bospho- 
rus, for the master of the Bosphorus can open or close the Black Sea 
at his will. Gibraltar, since it has been in English possession, has 
played an important part in all her wars, and has long been called 
the key of the Mediterranean; but it can no longer be considered as 
such. The Straits are there eleven miles wide, and no gun can 
throw a projectile that distance, while the night must be very dark 
and thick for a ship not to be able to find her way through, even 
without the help of the lighthouses ; on the other hand, Gibraltar can 
now be shelled from Algeciras.” 

“ With regard to Heligoland, again, it is not necessary for ships to 
anchor close to it; and, as a matter of fact, any ships with good 
ground tackle can find anchorage ground anywhere between the 
pilot ship off the Elbe and the Dogger Bank. The facts have been 
represented as if the sighting of Heligoland was necessary for ships 
entering the Jade, Weser, or Elbe, whereas that is in no way the case. 
The only unerring pilot for the North Sea and its harbours is the 
lead; sunshine and clear nights are very rare in that part; and if in 
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a north-west gale anyone wishes to find shelter under Heligoland, he 
must feel his way into the bay with the lead until he can anchor in 
about 10 fathoms from 2 to 3 miles E.S.E. of the island. This can 
be done either in peace or war, and no one can prevent it—not even 
the guns on the island, for at night anyone wishing to anchor could 
not be seen, and by day he could choose his ground at his pleasure.” 

“ But, it may be objected, would not torpedo-boats make it dangerous 
for anyone to venture near the island, whether by day or night ’ The 
activity of these craft, and the use of their deadly weapons is very 
much circumscribed at night, for they must be perfectly certain as to 
whether a stranger is friend or foe, and that is not always easy at night; 
still, it cannot be denied that a place of arms which, besides other pro- 
tection, can make its neighbourhood unsafe in this manner, has a not 
unimportant strategical value. But the real foundation for the claim 
that an island commands the situation, rests upon the degree of the 
mastery which it exercises on the sea surrounding it. The prestige 
of Great Britain would be shattered so soon as she lost her supremacy 
at sea,as her very means of existence would be called in question. 
The tie which binds England to her Colonies becomes looser or 
stronger in proportion as her naval supremacy is either threatened or 
appears impregnable. They were allies of England whom Napoleon 
defeated at Austerlitz; but the fate of the French islands was de- 
cided at Trafalgar, where Napoleon lost the sea. By the Treaty of 
San Ildefonso England lost her command of the Mediterranean, and 
lost Elba, Corsica, and Minorca. The capture of Malta by Buona- 
parte was a further success, until the battle of the Nile restored 
England’s old supremacy in the Mediterranean, and the fate of the 
French garrison was then only a question of time, and the strong 
fortifications of Valetta could not prevent the fall of the island. In 
war time every island must have free communication with the mother 
country, or they will fall a prey to whoever commands the sea. In 
the case of islands which have been fortified, it must also be borne in 
mind that, if captured, their weapons will be turned against their 
former owners. It is not too much to say, therefore, that the stra- 
tegical value of an island depends upon the extent to which its 
owners hold supremacy in the surrounding seas.” The Admiral then 
goes on to lay stress upon the necessity of having a strong fleet, 
as, without the support of a fleet, the island would be untenable, and 
the German squadron could not proceed in search of the enemy 
without leaving a sufficient force to protect the island. ‘ Only the 
friends of a powerful fleet can sincerely congratulate the German 
Empire upon the acquisition of Heligoland, for only such a fleet, and 
not the island which has returned to its fatherland, commands the 
bay of Homburg; if, on the other hand, it is decided to restrict the 
importance of a fighting fleet for Germany to narrow limits, better 
by far would it be that the flag on Heligoland should again change, 
and that it should rest secure under its former protection of the 
neutral flag.” 

“it will sound preposterous to many if it is asserted that the 
strategic importance of a place does not grow with its fortifications, 
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and yet nowhere is that more clearly visible to-day than in naval 
war. The fundamental principles of scientific knowledge of war 
hold good here as elsewhere. Clausewitz’s work ‘On War’ is 
almost as important a work for naval Officers to study as for the 
General Staff. Whoever does not take the trouble to ascertain the 
strength and position of the hostile forces, and to base his own 
plans upon them, will commit as great an error in naval war as it 
would be on land. To stand merely upon the defensive is as foolish 
at sea as it is on land. The principles for each are the same, although 
the application is somewhat different. Sea fortresses are not merely 
the outposts of a country, they are also the bridge-heads of the sea, 
for they cover the communication with the sea, and the breath of life 
is cut for them as soon as the sea is lost to them. Danzig, Malta, 
Corfu, Ancona, Alexandria, Genoa, and other fortresses fell because, 
with the battle of the Nile, the naval supremacy in the Mediterranean 
no longer remained in doubt. Insignificant St. Jean-d’Acre held 
out against the greatest General of his time, because the sea was 
open to it.”” On the other hand, the Admiral points his illustrations 
as to the value of naval supremacy by referring to Lord Hood’s posi- 
tion in 1793 off Toulon: “ Although the town had been forced to 
surrender to the French forces, yet his lordship remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the roadstead of Hyéres, which was large”“enough 
to hold the English and Spanish Fleets out of range of the guns of 
the fortress, and there quietly complete his preparations for the 
seizure of Corsica; yet the roadstead of Hyéres is practically the 
roadstead of Toulon, which is said to command the Gulf of Lyons, 
and is of the greatest strategic value to that city, but was lost to that 
place when the command of the sea was lost.” The Admiral does 
not consider it necessary to construct fortifications on a large scale on 
Heligoland, as no enemy need approach within reach, but only small 
works, which will prevent its being seized by a coup de main. In 
his opinion the north harbour is of little value, the south one will 
afford protection to a limited number of small vessels ; a mole might 
be constructed, but he doubts if its value would compensate for the 
cost. The Admiral concludes his article with the opinion that 
“ Heligoland outweighs a considerably larger extent of African terri- 
tory, and that its possession will bring home to the German people 
the satisfaction of possessing a fleet; Wilhelmshaven must always 
remain the basis for the fleet, and can never yield an iota of its im- 
portance to Heligoland. It seems strange to knit the whole question 
of a fleet to a small island, and yet it is natural. Waters, where 
a Power is not supreme, become hostile territory in war, and an 
island lying in hostile territory must either be given up or made 
secure ;” and, as “interested friends and allies cannot always be 
depended upon, that security can only be found in a strong fleet ; 
and, if the acquisition of Heligoland can bring this salutary know- 
ledge home to reluctant minds, it will be welcomed with double, nay 
with trebled, joy.” 

Admiral von Henk, who is a member of the German Reichstag 
also devotes an article to the military importance of Heligoland in the 
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October Number of the “ Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und 
Marine ” of 1890. Glancing briefly at the disappointment expressed 
by the advocates of a forward Colonial policy, when it became known 
that the price of Heligoland was to be the sacrifice of enormous tracts 
in East Africa, and the concession of the Protectorate over Zanzibar 
to England; a disappointment which was soon followed by a revul- 
sion of feeling when the strategic importance of the island to Ger- 
many was recognized; the Admiral proceeds to give a short historical 
account of the island and its geological formation and general 
features, which need not be referred to here. He then continues: 
“The possession of the island by Germany sensibly increases the 
powers of defence of the coasts and river-mouths in the North Sea. 
It may be remembered how Heligoland, in the year 1864, created 
difficulties for the operations of the Austrian Admiral von Tegethof. 
During the war of 1870 neutral Heligoland made it much easier for 
the French Fleet to remain off our coasts, as they were enabled to 
obtain shelter from wind and weather under its lee, and replenish 
with the necessary stores; so that at that time voices were raised 
pointing out the importance of the island to Germany.” Vice-Admiral 
Jachmann, in a report of the 20th September, 1870, states: ‘“ In this 
war, the island, even with the laws of neutrality strictly carried out, 
affords a secure base to the enemy; while, if the island were in our 
possession, and well fortified, a hostile fleet would find it difficult to 
maintain itself for long off the Elbe and Weser ; the island is also of 
the greatest importance to Wilhelmshaven, as every ship entering or 
leaving the Jade is seen from it.” ‘ Also the North Sea and Baltic 
Canal only becomes of full military value when Heligoland becomes 
German; and already, at the end of 1883, we may remark that the 
Imperial Admiralty expressed a strong desire that, from a military 
point of view, the island should be German, and so on.” The Ad- 
miral goes on to describe in some detail the nature of the coast: “ In 
order to rightly estimate the importance for the defence as regards 
the German north-east coasts, it is necessary to recall the shape of the 
latter. It differs materially from the Baltic coast. Off the marshes 
lies a broad girdle of sand and mud-banks, dry at low water, and 
with the flood only navigable by shallow-draught vessels. At the 
distance of a German mile from the Jade to the mouth of the Ems 
stretch a number of islands, between which the current from the 
rivers finds a way through numerous bends to the sea; but these 
channels shift continuously, and it follows, therefore, that the German 
north-east coast possesses here a natural fence. Heligoland lies in a 
northerly direction from this girdle, 15 sea-miles from the Eider 
lightship, 18°5 from the outer Elbe, and 17 from the outer Weser 
lightships, 20 from the Jade, and 60 from the Gatt Reef at the centre 
of the Ems Channel; it forms, therefore, not only the key to our two 
chief rivers and most important sea-trade routes, but, in a certain 
measure, the bridge-head for the Jade and Eider; consequently it 
secures to us for our whole north-east coast the command of the ap- 
proaches, and makes the defence of the coasts, as well as of our 
German sea, easier, while rendering a blockade more difficult.” 
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“‘ The foundation for the opinion that now Heligoland is German a 
blockade of the coast will be difficult or even impossible, lies in the 
fact that the ships employed on that duty must often complete with 
coal, and can only do so in sheltered anchorages. There is only one 
such anchorage on the German north-east coast, and that is the one 
to the east of the Diinen Island at Heligoland; and here it was the 
French Fleet in 1870 coaled, &c., while their cruizers and despatch 
vessels were stationed directly over the German coast to watch and 
signal all movements of their opponents to the main body of the 
fleet, who were ready to weigh at a moment’s notice. In spite of the 
strict neutrality of the then Governor of Heligoland, the French 
Fleet availed themselves of the shelter of the island to do all they 
required, while the German ships protecting the mouth of the Elbe 
and Jade were powerless to make any effective attack against the ten 
or twelve heavy ironclads of the enemy.” 

“With Heligoland German and properly armed, so that we can 
station under the shelter of its batteries and breakwaters, protected 
by a girdle of submarine mines, a division of armoured, heavily 
armed vessels, as well as a large number of fast torpedo-boats, we have 
the most efficient base for maritime operations against a hostile fleet 
operating against our northern coasts. The extinguishing of the light 
alone on Heligoland, as well as all the other lights in the so-called 
Bay of Hamburg, would make navigation difficult to the enemy, 
while for the future he will be compelled with all his ships to remain 
at sea, be continually under steam, burning his coals, and decreasing 
the speed of his battle-ships by the fouling of their boilers.” 

“It may be safely asserted that as soon as Heligoland is properly 
fortified and a safe anchorage formed out of the southern harbour, an 
effectual blockade of our North Sea coast, and still less a hostile land- 
ing will be scarcely feasible. Our Navy will soon suffice to effectu- 
ally prevent any such attempts of the enemy, although it may not be 
in a position to offer battle to the French Fleet, which is three times 
as strong, on the high seas.” 

“The non-possession of Heligoland by us would also in the future 
much reduce the military value of the new canal between the North 
Sea and the Baltic, as, in face of a hostile fleet lying off Heligoland, 
the junction of a squadron from Kiel with Wilhelmshaven would not 
be possible in all probability without having to fight under tactically 
unfavourable circumstances.” 

“From a military point of view, therefore, the acquisition of Heli- 
goland is a gain; the lessons of 1870 are well fitted to teach doubters 
on this point, and if the national honour demands it, the German 
Empire will be in possession of the necessary means for fortifying it 
efficiently.” ‘ Heligoland will thus serve not for an extension, but 
for a bulwark, of the Empire.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Reinhold Wagner, in a long article in the “ Preus- 
siche Jahrbiicher”’ of December, 1890, also lays great stress upon the 
strategic value of Heligoland, and controverts the efforts of Admiral 
Batsch to minimise its importance. With regard to the latter’s 
statement that ships can find their way into the Bay of Hamburg by 
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the lead only, without approaching Heligoland, Colonel Wagner 
refers to the sailing directions, which lay stress on ships in foggy 
weather making the island first, so as to fix their position before 
proceeding further, and also that in approaching from the west the 
lead is not of much use. He also touches upon the difficulties which 
would beset an enemy when all the lights, buoys, and other guides 
are removed, while in the war of 1870 the Heligoland light, pilots, 
and fog signals were of great use to the French, in addition to the 
island serving as a base for coaling, repairing damages, cleaning 
boilers, &c. ; and as a proof of the value which the French themselves 
place upon Heligoland for the purposes of carrying out a blockade 
even when it is neutral, he quotes the opinion of the “ Revue du 
Cercle Militaire,” which speaks of Heligoland “as a strategic base 
of the first rank, the natural point from which to support a blockade 
of the German coasts, as shown by the use Admiral Fourichon 
made of it in 1870.” The island might more properly be called an 
observation post, as from the high land, by the aid of balloons, it 
would be possible to observe all the movements of ships from Wil- 
helmshaven and Geestemiinde to Brunsbittel. 

The Colonel disagrees with Admiral Batsch’s contention that the 
range effectively covered by the guns on the island would only be 
about 2,000 metres, and points out that the new weapons would render 
the anchorage unsafe to all unarmoured ships at even a distance of 
5,000 metres, while shells from the new high angle howitzers would 
penetrate any armoured deck at 9,000 metres (about 5 sea miles) ; in 
fact, the guns could command a radius sufficiently large to prevent 
any ships from finding shelter from wind or sea in the anchorage, and 
this radius means a third of the whole breadth of the channel towards 
Wangeroog on the one side and Norderpeep on the other, thus mate- 
rially limiting the space for hostile operations even if the remaining 
two-thirds could not be defended by torpedo-boats. “ It will be diffi- 
cult to convince people that the possession of Heligoland, command- 
ing, as it does in a certain sense, the Bay of Hamburg, will not be of 
use to our Fleet. Protected by the island against wind and sea, our 
North Sea squadron will be able to despatch single ships more con- 
veniently and more safely to watch the approaches to the bay, and 
from this advanced position be able to avail itself more promptly of 
any favourable opportunities for attacking the enemy than if it had 
to move out of the Jade or the Elbe; also, resting upon Heligoland, 
the Fleet will be better able to cover the Baltic squadron as it comes 
out of the Elbe (vid the North Sea and Baltic Canal) should the 
enemy advance from the north or west against the Elbe, and in the 
event of an action this flank support will be useful, and in case of 
necessity the possibilities of retreat are multiplied. While, in the 
event of defeat, our ships will be able to find shelter under the guns 
of the island, on the other hand hostile ships may also be driven 
under their fire, and, instead of finding themselves sheltered in neutral 
waters, they will be forced to strike their colours. All this would not 
be possible if Heligoland were not in our assured possession and 


strongly fortified.” 
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“ Against a coup demain the island is pretty secure naturally ; little 
more need be spent to make it quite so; but heavy fortifications 
armed with heavy guns are necessary to secure it from the attack of 
battle-ships, and the high plateau of the island permits of the distri- 
bution of heavy guns singly, instead of their being concentrated in 
large batteries, so that they will offer far smaller marks to fire at in 
comparison with ironclads. As most ships’ guns are now mounted 
in open barbettes or in deck batteries, as seen from the high land 
they will offer a much better target and be more endangered than the 
guns of the defenders, some 60 metres above them, even if the latter 
are not protected by armoured cupolas.” 

“Tt will be impossible to protect the little town, with its 2,500 
inhabitants, from bombardment, but that is not the object of forti- 
fying the island; even the complete destruction of the piace is quite 
unimportant from a military point of view. The inhabitants must, 
with the exception of those engaged in the defence, be removed to 
the mainland on the outbreak of war. It only remains, then, to pro- 
vide the garrison of some 2,000 men with stores, munitions of war, 
&c., completely protected from artillery fire, for the place to hold out 
a year, if necessary, by itself. The guns mounted for defence against 
an attack by a fleet will also suffice to command the anchorage and a 
third of the channel between it and the mainland ; but for the island 
to serve as a support for the fleet something more is required. The 
most important thing is to provide protection for torpedo- and gun- 
boats, not only against wind and weather, but also for their hulls 
from an enemy’s projectiles. This can be done without much difficulty 
by a mole from the southern point (the Sathurn). The so-called south 
harbour could be alsosufficiently extended to afford shelter for a squad- 
ron of larger ships against any dangerous wind and weather, although 
it would be impossible to keep them out of sight of or out of the fire 
from an enemy. Their security must, therefore, depend upon whether 
in conjunction with the batteries on the island they were superior to 
the enemy or not; but they, like the torpedo- and gun-boats, are not 
required for the defence of the island; consequently they would not 
be hampered in their movements in any way, although, if compelled 
to retreat from the open sea, the fire from the batteries might be their 
salvation. If Admiral Batsch’s proposals were carried out, and the 
island was not fortified to resist the attack of a fleet, the money 
expended on it would be thrown away. An insufficiently fortified 
Heligoland would not cnly not add to the strength of our coast de- 
fence, but it would be a positive danger, and would mean the paraly- 
sing of our Fleet. Not that itis to be considered as a head depdt 
for the navy, but merely as a land depdt for the use of those ships 
which will be better able to carry out their duties if they are not 
obliged to return to Wilhelmshaven or other points.” 

The writer then proceeds to combat Admiral Batsch’s view, that 
Heligoland, if it is to be retained in war, can only be so at the 
expense of providing a fleet superior to any enemy; and scouts the 
idea that any comparison can be drawn between Great Britain’s posi- 
tion, for instance, and her requirements, and Germany. He points 
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out that in the case of Malta also, to which Admiral Batsch refers, 
the island fell temporarily into the hands of Buonaparte, not because 
England had lost her supremacy at sea, but because the English 
fleet had been drawn away on a wrong scent, and so failed to inter- 
cept the French. Heligoland might be endangered by a sudden 
attack from a fleet coming from the west, if the German fleet were 
engaged in the Baltic, but only if it was not properly fortified. 
Fortifications are valueless if they are not defended, and in the case 
of Malta, the armaments of the forts had been neglected, the garri- 
son was insufficient, the inhabitants a source of weakness, the knights 
of the different countries jealous of and quarrelling with each other, 
and finally the Grand Master himself a traitor. The result was 
Buonaparte landed his troops almost unopposed,and on the very evening 
of the landing, negotiations for surrender were begun, and were con- 
cluded within twenty-four hours. “II est heureux, Général,” Buona- 
parte remarked to Caffarelli, his engineer, “qu’il se soit trouvé quel 
qu’un dans Malté, pour nous en ouvrir les portes,” On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the island was invested again by the 
English in November three months after the Battle of the Nile, and 
although the garrison were compelled to retire within the works of 
Valetta, it was two years before they capitulated, and then only because 
they were starving. With Heligoland, on the contrary, owing to the 
stormy periods of the year, it would be impossible to blockade it even 
for a year so effectually as to prevent communication between it and 
the mainland. Neither does the writer consider that the numerous 
instances cited by the Admiral, where fortresses have fallen, when 
their communications with the sea were cut off, have any bearing on 
the question of Heligoland ; he next goes on to describe the measures 
which must be taken in his opinion to adequately fortify the island ; 
he recommends that “heavy guns on the high lands should be 
mounted in steel-armoured cupolas at the three corners of the 
plateau, and that heavy howitzers and mortars should be placed 
between the cupolas, these latter being mounted on central pivot 
carriages in pits out of sight of the enemy towards the centre of the 
island ; they should be mounted singly and at uneven intervals, so as 
to lessen the effect of an enemy’s fire, and if possible be protected by 
shields from shells and shrapnel. All communications for transport 
of ammunition, &c., should be by tunnels. Bomb-proof dwellings 
should be built for the garrison and such inhabitants who had to 
remain, while electric search lights, as well as communication with 
the shore by telephones, telegraph, pigeons, and balloons, should also 
be provided.” 

Colonel Wagner then proceeds to give his ideas as to the harbour 
works which should be carried out; these need not be described, as 
a reference to the accompanying chart of the island will make them 
clear. He proposes for the defence of the harbour that an armoured 
cupola battery should be built on the Diinen, and on each mole-head 
an armoured cupola for two heavy guns, with three quick-firing 
guns on disappearing carriages, and the entrance to the harbour to 
be protected by mines. ‘‘‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ but too 
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much time in beginning this work has already been lost, and the 
island should be made safe against a cowp de main without delay, 
while the Sathurn mole should also be proceeded with at the same 
time, as it is required for the protection of the torpedo-boats and 
small vessels. What the French think about the transfer of Heli- 
goland to Germany may be gathered from the following extract from 
the ‘ Revue du Cercle Militaire,’ to which reference has been already 
made: ‘Any attempt to blockade the German coast demands 
Heligoland as a base, and on that account the island will be in the 
future the first point of attack and the first goal of a hostile 
squadron. We have lost the advantage of the neutrality of the 
island, but we have won the more advantageous prospect of being 
able to obtain possession of it, and establishing ourselves there, which 
up to now has not been possible.’ Even without this plain speaking, 
there is no doubt that the capture of Heligoland will be attempted 
with all energy, we must therefore prepare ourselves. If only forti- 
fied against a coup de main, the island would succumb, without the 
protection of our fleet, to a hostile attack, the overpowering fire from 
which would prepare the way for a landing; our fleet, therefore, will 
be tied, until it has been placed in a position of defence ; and on this 
ground alone would it be a mistake to make the security of Heligo- 
land depend on the protection of the fleet. Admiral Batsch has not 
defined to whose fleet he wishes to make ours superior, to the Danes, 
the Russians, or the French, or to an alliance of all three together 
perhaps. According to statistics, in the year 1895 France will have 
04 sea-going ironclads, Germany 23. Must we then build 20 or 30 
battle-ships before Heligoland can be made secure. It will be much 
cheaper and more rapid to build fortifications, the cost of which and 
for the harbour works may be put down at 30 million marks, the 
cost of two battle-ships ; of course even this is not a small sum, but 
we have no choice. I caunot say with Admiral Batsch, that if our 
fleet is not obtainable, it would be far better to give the island back 
to England. I say, on the contrary, there can be no idea of giving it 
up. ‘To maintain Heligoland will be neither difficult nor costly ; if, 
on the one hand, we fortify it sufficiently to stand by itself, and, on 
the other, construct such a harbour that the efficiency of our fleet 
may be facilitated and advanced.” 

Since the publication of his first article in the “‘Daheim,” Admiral 
Werner has writtena second entitled : “ The Question of the Fortifica- 
tion of Heligoland ;” it will suffice to state that in it he amplifies his 
views as already expressed in the ‘ Daheim,” and strongly supports 
Colonel Wagner in his demand that the island should be rendered 
impregnable. 

The latest and longest pamphlet on the question, however, is one 
by Captain Stenzel, who was Chief of the Staff of the North Sea 
Squadron during the war of 1870. It can only be briefly referred to 
here. Captain Stenzel strongly supports Admiral Batsch in his view 
that a powerful fleet will alone secure the safety of Heligoland, and ‘he 
traverses many of the statements, and the estimates of cost, as givem 
by Admiral Werner and Colonel Wagner. Against Admiral Werner’s 
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opinion, that “the acquisition of Heligoland is an important factor 
towards the maintenance of peace with our western neighbours,” &c., 
he quotes from the “ Revue du Cercle Militaire,” to which reference 
has already been made by Colonel Wagner, and adds the conclusion 
to which the “‘ Revue” comes, which was omitted by the latter, viz., 
“Therefore, from this point of view, the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany is no disadvantage to us.”’ He is of opinion that the works 
proposed by Colonel Wagner, so far from costing only 30 million 
marks, would cost at least three times that amount, and that, even 
with that expenditure of money, the island could not be made im- 
pregnable, neither could torpedo-boats be secured against destruction 
by an enemy’s fleet in any harbour such as proposed. His estimates, 
he continues, are not his own, but have been carefully prepared by 
competent authorities. The cost of the guns, including ammunition and 
the armoured cupolas, but exclusive of the cost of transport to the 
island and the mounting them, as also the sum which must be paid to 
the owners of land taken for the purpose, he puts down at 22% million 
marks ; a further sum of 3} millions would be required for the bomb- 
proof dwellings for the garrison, for the tunnel from the upper to the 
lower plateau, piers, and cranes, &c. A number of light guns would 
also have to be mounted for driving off light cruizers and despatch 
vessels, against which it would be absurd to use the 28-cm. guns, 
besides a depdt for mines and vessels for laying them down. So 
that, all in all, the fortifying of the island alone, according to 
Colonel Wagner’s proposals, would mount up to more than the 
30 millions, while the estimated cost for the harbour works come to 
something like 80 million marks, making a total of over 110 millions. 
If for this outlay it were possible to make Heligoland an impregnable 
fortress and a secure harbour for our gun- and torpedo-boats against 
the enemy and the weather, then the proposals would deserve careful 
consideration ; but he does not believe in its feasibility, although 
Colonel Wegner holds a different opinion. He goes on to say: “ For 
one thing the island is surrounded with deep water, and so can be 
bombarded from all points of the compass at once. Admiral Werner 
disputes this, as he thinks no ship can approach the north side near 
enough, but a reference to the chart will show he is wrong, and that 
heavy battle-ships can approach the north horn of the plateau within 
5,600 metres, a very effective range for the heavy 27 to 42-cm. 
barbette guns of the French ironclads, and the upper plateau offers so 
large a target that no shot could miss. On the south and east, ships 
can approach within 3,600 metres, while Admiral Werner bimself 
admits that on the west ships can approach within easy range; 
further, it must be remembered that the upper plateau is not level, 
but, on the contrary, slopes away considerably from the south-west 
to the north-east, so that from the north and east the whole upper 
plateau and a large portion of the lower are exposed to view from on 
board ship.” 

“Then the sandstone of which the island is formed is so soft that it 
can be cut with a knife, consequently, after a heavy bombardment, 
the cupolas will probably not be in a condition to keep up their fire, as 
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their foundations will be much damaged. The attack would be, in 
all probability, made by a strong fleet and hotly pressed; and I do 
not think the island would hold out fora day. I, at least, know no 
example in naval history where a small island has successfully held 
out by itself against the attack of a powerful fleet, but there are 
numerous cases to the contrary. Lissa, in 1866, is the latest example ; 
although well fortified and bravely defended, it must have succumbed 
to the Italians, had not the Austrian fleet come to the rescue. The 
attacking fleet has all the advantage of being in motion, which 
renders ships difficult objects to hit, even with guns of moderate 
calibre, and much more so with the heaviest guns working in armoured 
cupolas. Why, the French, who are experienced in naval warfare, 
do not consider the arsenal at Cherbourg, defended though it is with 
the heaviest batteries, quite safe from the attack of a fleet. Again, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the French fleet in 1870 made use of the 
shelter of the island for coaling and other purposes. They did not do 
so, as neutrality was strictly enforced by the Governor ; and, accord- 
ing to the official reports in the ‘Moniteur,’ Admiral Fourichon was 
practically compelled to coal, &c., in the open sea. For the purposes 
of navigation and fixing their position, the island was of course of 
great use to the French, but that was all. In spite of bad weather 
the blockade was maintained for more than a month, and in the 
future, despite a fortified Heligoland, a blockade will be carried out 
more easily, and for a longer period, unless our Fleet can prevent it, 
as modern ships now carry more coal and burn far jess; and the 
experience of the English squadron in the manoeuvres of last year 
proves that coaling at sea in good weather can be carried out without 
any great difficulty.” 

The writer then proceeds to attack the application to Heligoland of 
such terms as “the Bridge-head for the Jade, &c.,” the ‘‘ Key to the 
Elbe and Weser,” which he considers as not justified by the actual 
fact, neither does he admit that it can be looked upon as a support 
for the Fleet, if it were engaged in action in its vicinity, ‘as owing to 
the continual change of movement of the ships on both sides, and the 
confusion which necessarily would soon arise, it would be impossible 
to distinguish friend from foe.” 

‘“* Now that Heligoland is German, it becomes a point of honour to 
maintain it, not only because its strategical position offers great 
advantages to the defenders, but because to an enemy it would afford 
a base of operations for the blockade and damaging of our North 
Sea coasts, and for offensive operations against the Klbe and Ham- 
burg.” He agrees with Colonel Wagner that as a look-out outpost 
the island is most important, so long as telegraphic communication 
with the mainland is maintained, and for this reason hostile ships 
must be kept at a distance. The more or less protected anchorages 
will be useful in war, and all the more so if a harbour can be built, 
which will afford protection against wind and sea; it will also serve 
as a station for torpedo-boats, and a refuge for ships which may be 
chased by the enemy. 

He continues, “If Heligoland could be made an impregnable 
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fortress at a moderate cost I should be the first to advocate it. As 
that cannot be done, even with a great outlay, other measures must 
be adopted to s¢ afeguard it :— 

“Ist. It must be made perfectly secure against a coup de main, and 
particularly against any attempts at landing. This can best be done 
by batteries of quick-firing guns upon ‘the high plateau, which 
commands the lower, the Diine, and the north and south harbours, 
as recommended by Colonel Wagner. 

“2nd. That not even the strongest enemy’s ships should be able to 
approach within range with impunity, and in no case should be able 
to anchor under shelter without putting themselves indanger. Here, 
again, as Colonel Wagner proposes, a number of heavy howitzers in 
pits in the centre of “the plateau, and protected by armour on the 
north-east face, will be most suited for this purpose. 

“3rd. A limited number of long 15-cm. guns should be mounted on 
the plateau, which should have an all- round fire, and although they 
might not penetrate an ironclad, yet their shells would do a good deal 
of damage, and at least keep off cruizers and despatch vessels. This 
proposal could be carried out for an outlay of about 9,000,000 marks, 
without counting the cost of transport and mounting, in addition to 
which will be the expense for submarine mines, &c.” 

“ OF course, this is a compromise, and many will call out for ‘all 
or nothing;’ but as no amount of fortification will make the island 
impregnable, and, on the other hand, if unfortified it will only fall a 
prey to the first attacking ship, nothing remains but a compromise.” 

‘“The true impregnability of Heligoland can only be secured by 
our fleet, which must be strong enough to be able to attack with a 
prospect of success any enemy threatening the island.” 

The writer goes on to discuss the réle of a German fleet in any 
future war, and takes the opportunity of defending Admiral Jach- 
mann from the charges brought against him of inactivity in not 
attacking the French fleet in 1870. He disagrees with Admiral 
Werner in his assumption that in a war with France, the German 
Fleet in the North Sea would have to face thirty French and twelve 
Russian battle-ships, pointing out that the bulk of the French Fleet 
must be tied to the Mediterranean for the protection of the French 
coasts, Tunis, and Algeria, and to keep up her communication with 
her colonies, and that so Jong as the Triple Alliance lasts, and there 
is no reason to suppose why it should not last, as it is founded on the 
mutual interests of the three countries concerned, France will have 
to reckon not only with the German but also with the Austrian and 
Italian Fleets; so that at most she would not be able to spare more 
than sixteen ships for operations in the North Sea. Under such cir- 
cumstances no French, Admiral would probably venture an attack 
upon Heligoland. It follows, therefore, that the German Fleet 
should be sufficiently strong to have a chance of successfully attack- 
ing any enemy appearing in the North Sea. 

“For military purposes, then, it would seem that the following 
works should be carried out as soon as possible :— 
“‘1st. Heligoland to be fortified as already described. 
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“2nd. That the south harbour should be made secure for torpedo- 
boats (buoys and moorings should be laid down), and a mole from 
the south horn, about 500 metres long, should be constructed, which 
would also serve as a shelter for our fishing fleet. 

“3rd. The ironclads building should be completed as soon as 
possible, as also the North Sea and Baltic Canal, so that our fleets can 
be concentrated in full strength either in the Baltic or North Sea. 

“4th. That the Fleet should be so distributed between Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven that if war broke out suddenly, the squadron at the 
latter port should be sufficiently strong to take the offensive against 
any enemy attacking Heligoland.” 

With regard to the strength required for the German Fleet, Captain 
Stenzel, in conclusion, quotes the opinion of that great General and 
Statesman the late Field-Marshal von Roon, who was so long the 
Minister of War under the late Emperor William, who, as long ago 
as 1860, declared ‘‘that a successful defence of Germany’s native 
coasts is only possible when she commands the sea before them” ! 























THE FRENCH STAFF. 
By Colonel Detavoyse, A.D.M.E. 


Tue Law concerning the Staff of the French Army, which was passed 
last year, and the Decrees fixing in detail its various provisions which 
have been lately published, draw one’s attention to that enormous 
force which is quietly being brought to a state of efficiency within 
a few miles of our own shores. 

On the Staff of an army very much depends, and it is fabsurd to 
suppose that its organization and its duties can be rigidly fixed by 
either Law or Decree. The recent proposals of the Minister for War, 
which have received the approval of the President of the French 
Republic, while settling even the most minute details, leave to those 
charged with their administration a liberty of action which, is as 
necessary as beneficial. 

The armies of Europe may be said to have been called into exist- 
ence 100 years ago, whereas the Staffs of most European armies can 
only be said to have just attained their majority. Although, however, 
“the brain of an army” may be considered as a growth of recent 
date, still its necessity was recognized in France some centuries ago. 

The first signs of a Staff, as now understood, in the French Army 
are noticed as far back as the sixteenth century. At that time men- 
tion is made of Officers being permanently employed, away from their 
regiments, as assistants to the General Officers in command, transmit- 
ting their orders, and charged besides with all details concerning the 
transport of troops, their drill formations, encampments, &c., &c. 
These Officers were the Aides-de-Camp, Sergents Généraux(Adjutant- 
Generals), Maréchaux des Logis d’Armée (Quartermaster-Generals), 
and others. 

In 1678 the various Staffs were regularly organized, and as then 
arranged continued until the Revolution. Attached to each army 
was a Chief of the Staff, a Quartermaster-General of Infantry, and a 
Quartermaster-General of Cavalry. Each of these high Officers had a 
distinct Staff. There were thus three separate Staffs without counting 
those of the Artillery and Engineers, which, as well as the Intendance, 
were directly under the Commander-in-Chief. 

In 1783 the French Staff was by regulation composed of 19 Colonels, 
24 Lieut.-Colonels or Majors, and 25 Captains, who formed a separate 
and distinct Corps of Officers, which was, however, still subdivided 
into three separate Staffs, with no common bond, and with separate 
duties and interests. 

The Military Committee of the Constituent Assembly considered 
this question, and came to the conclusion that to provide Command- 
ing Officers with assistants capable of directing all the services of an 
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army and working together for one common end, it was necessary to 
form one single Staff by amalgamating those then existing. By the 
Law of the 5th October, 1790, the new Staff was composed of 30 Ad- 
jutant-Generals, of whom 17 were Colonels and 13 Lieut.-Colonels, 
and to each was attached a fixed number of assistants. The 
Adjutant-Generals were to be taken exclusively from the cavalry and 
infantry, and were not to receive promotion unless they returned for 
service to the arm with which they had originally served. The sepa- 
rate Staffs of the artillery and engineers were retained, as well as the 
corps of military geographical engineers. 

This corps requires special mention. It was formed in 1696, up 
to which date the geographical engineers had been taken from the 
infantry. It was then styled the Corps of Engineers of Camps and 
Armies. In 1726 the name was altered to Geographical Engineers 
of Camps and Armies, and in 1760 the topographical section was 
taken from the fortification branch and placed in their charge. In 
1791 they were abolished as a separate corps, and their duties were 
undertaken by the engineers. From 1793, however, it was con- 
sidered that the extent of the military operations in which the 
Republic was engaged necessitated their reconstitution, and as 
geographical engineers the corps existed until 1814. In peace time 
they were attached to the Headquarter Office, and were employed 
in drawing up maps and plans. They drew up almost entirely the 
map of France. In time of war they were attached by small sec- 
tions to the Staffs of armies and army corps, and carried out the 
reconnaissance and surveying duties, of which most of the Staff 
Officers of the time were ignorant. In 1831 the corps was included 
in the Staff. 

The ideas which prevailed with the Military Committee of the 
National Assembly which drew up the Law of the 5th October, 1790, 
reorganizing the Staff, were briefly as follows:—That the Staff 
should no longer be separated from, but form an integral part of the 
Army from which it was to be recruited. Service on the Staff was 
to be granted to those who, after having acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of military details and movements, would be enabled in their new 
career to so extend their knowledge that they might themselves become 
General Officers qualified to command troops in the field, from the fact 
that no part of the details connected with such command would be 
unknown to them, and they would have acquired a knowledge of 
which their predecessors were ignorant. These same views were 
adopted by the Parliamentary Commissions which have, since 1874, 
considered the difficult and delicate question of the organization of 
the Staff. In all their Decrees they desired to make the Staff the 
school for command, in which those selected for the higher ranks 
should obtain that general knowledge which is not to be acquired by 
service with one particular arm, and, to ensure its efficiency, in admit- 
ting none but the best educated and most capable Officers from the 
various regiments forming the Army. 

These high aims were, it is stated, not realized for many reasons. 
In 1805 N apoleon directed Generals Berthier and Dumas, who had 
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served on the Staff under the Monarchy, to reorganize the whole Staff 
of the Army. They naturally adopted the principles of the system 
under which they had formerly served, while, at the same time, they 
endeavoured to make them suit the requirements of the day. The 
General Staff was constituted as follows:—At its head as Chief of 
the Staff was a General Officer. He had under him three Officers, 
also of General’s rank, whose duties closely resembled those of the 
former Adjutant- and Quartermaster-General, and who between them 
had the direction of all services. These high Officers were supported 
by a fixed number of Assistant and Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals. 

The Headquarter Staff included the Inspector-General of Artil- 
lery, the Inspector-General of Engineers, the head of the Adminis- 
trative Branch, and the Officer charged with inspections and reviews. 
The total number of Officers employed on the Headquarter Staff was 107. 
The Staffs of Army Corps were arranged in accordance with the General 
Staff, each having as Chief of the Staff a Divisional or a Brigadier- 
General supported by three or four Assistant Adjutant-Generals, 
between whom the duties were distributed. The Staff of a Division 
was similarly arranged. It was, however, only at Headquarters that 
the reorganization was satisfactorily completed. There Marshal 
Berthier, who proved himself a most efficient Chief of the Staff, 
gathered together some few distinguished Officers, and personally 
supplied any deficiencies. 

The Army Corps and Divisional Staffs were made up haphazard 
of men with powerful interest, with the result that the Service 
suffered. Nepotism and caprice were rampant in the selection of the 
Officers who became the assistants to Generals in command. In con- 
sequence also of the long and frequent wars, the proper distribution 
of Staff duties was neglected, and the number of Officers employed 
at the same time increased to such an absurd extent that in 1817, 
when General Gouvion Saint-Cyr was Minister for Wur, he found 
that no one performed the duties for the execution of which ten were 
appointed, and for which, as was frequently the case, none of the ten 
were fitted. Asa natural consequence, Staff employ was looked 
down upon. Capable Officers felt that in their own interests they 
must leave the Staff and re-enter the Line, or else get appointed as 
Aides-de-Camp to well-known Generals. So low had the Staff fallen 
towards the end of the Empire that it was said to be composed only 
of Officers who were either incapable or in disgrace, or of Aides-de- 
Camp without Generals. 

The War Minister then decided that entrance to the Staff should 
no longer be left to arbitrary selection, but that Officers who might 
be admitted should show sufficient proof of instruction. General 
Thiébault, who reported on the state of the Staff, proposed the insti- 
tution of a Staff school, to which should be admitted each year, after 
competition, thirty Lieutenants having served two years with their 
regiments. After a course of two years’ study they were to return 
to their corps until appointed to the Staff. These Officers, on pro- 
motion, were to pass from the Staff to the Line, and vice versd. Other 
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schemes had been put forward by various General Officers, in some 
of which an open Staff was advocated; in others a closed and sepa- 
rate corps was recommended. The Council of State adopted the 
former, but the War Minister rejected their proposals. His reasons 
for so doing are stated to have been his determination to put an end 
to any possibility of Court influence whereby he would be compelled 
to appoint Officers to a cadre already overfull. By the Law of 1818 
the Staff Corps became a separate body, the personnel of which was 
fixed according to the eventual requirements of the Service. 

It appeared that to provide Officers for the various appointments 
on the General Staff, and as Aides-de-Camp for an army of 300,000 
men, in 30 divisions of infantry or of cavalry, and 6 army corps, the 
cadre should be fixed as follows:—30 Colonels, 30 Lieut.-Colonels, 
90 Majors of cavalry, 270 Captains, 125 Lieutenants, in all 
540 Officers, plas 100 Aides-de-Camp and Subaltern Officers who 
might be called upon to serve on the Staff in time of war, and a 
number of unattached Sub-Lieutenants, selected annually, according 
to the requirements of the Service. A Staff school was established 
for the training of these unattached Officers. Of the Staff of the old 
Army, there were 73 Colonels or Lieut.-Colonels, 124 Majors, 278 
Captains, and 68 Lieutenants, say 543 Officers on the Active List, 
and about double that number on half-pay. 

Thus, in 1818, the Staff duties of the French Army were entrusted to 
Officers forming a separate Staff Corps. In 1822, however, Marshal 
Victor, Duke of Belluno, then War Minister, wished to reopen it. 
He permitted exchanges; but in the following year he gave up his 
appointment, and his views were not adopted by his successor. 
Under the direction of General Clermont Tonnerre, the question was 
again brought forward, and the orders issued on the 10th December, 
1826, established a system made up of the two foregoing. The Staff 
Corps was, it might be said, thrown open to those only who wished 
to leave it, a concession which caused great discontent among the 
regimental Officers who considered themselves sacrificed for the 
advancement of the Staff Officers. 

Some years later the question of throwing open the Staff was again 
considered by a Commission, presided over by General de Préval, 
which proposed certain radical modifications in the organization, such 
as to extend the recruitment of the corps, to increase the number of 
Officers qualified for Staff employ, and to place on a footing of greater 
similarity the constitution of the Staff and the general instruction 
and promotion in the Army. These proposals were, however, not 
received favourably by Marshal Soult, then Minister of War, who, 
by the Order of the 23rd February, 1833, again made the Staff a sepa- 
rate corps, allowing at the same time exchanges between Officers of 
the Staff and those of the infantry and cavalry. An Order of 1838 
abolished exchanges, and only allowed Officers of the Staff Corps to 
leave it for service in the gendarmerie, or in newly formed corps. 
The Staff Corps was thus again completely isolated from the remainder 
of the Army. 

The war in Spain, in 1823, that of Belgium in 1832, and the wars 
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in Africa were not of sufficient importance to show up the good or 
bad points of the system established by General Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr. It was not until the Crimean war that the capabilities of the 
Staff Corps were fairly tested. It was then found to be wanting in 
point of numbers, and a decree of the 7th March, 1855, had to be 
passed, raising its strength by fifty Officers. It was found that even 
with this augmentation it was barely able to provide for the many 
duties required by the war, at the end of which there remained a 
large excess above the authorized strength on a peace footing. To 
absorb these surplus Officers, it became necessary to restrict the 
number of pupils admitted to the College. During the campaign in 
Italy, in 1859, the plans adopted in 1855 were necessarily resumed. 
The new cadre was fixed at 610 Officers, and it was with great diffi- 
culty, and only by the sacrifice of preliminary education and training, 
that that number was obtained. The wars in the Crimea and in 
Italy proved that some more rapid way of filling up vacancies than 
that in vogue would have to be adopted in the event of a war of any 
duration. 

When Marshal Niel became Minister of War, he took the matter 
in hand, and sought for a plan whereby he could, when passing from 
a peace to a war footing, obtain a safficient Staff, by taking from their 
regiments Officers capable of becoming useful assistants. To ensure 
the presence of such Officers in the various corps, he maintained the 
Staff school at its full strength, sending those for whom there were 
no appointments to their regiments with the title of “ Adjoint d’Etat- 
Major.” By this means in a few years, from among the Captains and 
Lieutenants a sufficient number of qualified Officers would be found 
to raise the cadre of the Staff to a war footing. This system was 
sanctioned by a Decree of the 19th July, 1869, which also allowed of 
exchanges between Officers serving on the Staff and the Adjoints 
d’Etat-Major serving with their regiments, in order to bring on to 
the Staff Officers with a knowledge of regimental duties, and to send 
into the regiments Officers who had had a more varied training. 

That this system was advautageous to the Service generally was 
evident. It was, however, received with so much dissatisfaction by 
all classes of Officers, including those on the Staff, that the Order 
promulgating it was withdrawn, and when the war of 1870 broke out, 
matters were in the same unsatisfactory state as in 1854 and 1859. 

In this war, more than ever was it made evident that for the Staff 
to be a separate closed corps, unable in time of war to add to its 
strength by drawing recruits from the line, and unprovided with a 
reserve of any description, was prejudicial to the interests of the 
Service. The war was therefore no sooner over than the question 
was taken in hand, but it was not until 1877 that a discussion on the 
reorganization of the Staff was opened in the Senate. Their project 
was then referred to a Mixed Commission of the two Chambers, and 
was passed by both when it emerged from the Commission. 

The new organization of the Staff remedied many of the defects 
inherent to a closed corps; it created a reserve for time of war, and 
allowed of all well-educated and hard-working Officers entering the 
VOL, XXXV. 4G 
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Staff, benefiting it by their intelligence and acquirements, and enabl- 
ing them to obtain that general knowledge and insight into those 
larger questions of war which are so necessary to those called upon 
to exercise high command, and which are not likely to be acquired 
by Officers kept in any one special service. It enabled the War 
Minister to get rid of those who were of no value, either from 
fatigue or who, having started well in their career, failed to carry out 
those capabilities of which they had given promise. 

The new Law referring to service on the Staff in the French Army 
was promulgated on the 20th March, 1880. It contained eleven 
articles, which were briefly as follows :— 

Art. 1.—The Special Staff Corps created by the regulation of the 
6th May, 1818, and modified by those of 1826 and 1833, is abolished. 

The Staif Service will be performed : 

1. By Officers of all arms holding the certificate qualifying them for 
service on the Staff temporarily on the condition set forth in this Law. 

2. By-clerks and secretaries of the various Staff offices. 

Art. 2.—Staff Officers are the agents of those in command.’ Their 
duties will be fixed by a Decree. 

Art. 3.—The superior military school instituted by the Law of the 
13th March, 1875, will be called the ‘‘ Ecole Supérieure de la Guerre.” 
Captains, Lieutenants, and Sub-Lieutenants of all arms who have 
completed five years’ service as Officers, of which three years must 
have been passed with the colours, may compete for admission. 

Officers who pass the final examinations of the war school are con- 
sidered qualified for Staff employment. 

Field Officers of all arms are also held to be qualified on certain 
conditions, and after passing certain tests fixed by a Ministerial regu- 
lation. 

Art. 4.—In time of peace no Officer can be attached to the Staff 
for more than four years, after which he must serve for at least two 
years with troops before he can be reappointed. 

Aides-de-Camp and orderly Officers of all arms, Officers employed 
at headquarters or on committees, whether they hold the Staff certifi- 
cate or not, will be governed by the same rule. 

A few Officers, however, who have devoted themselves to special 
scientific studies may be exempted from this rule on special recom- 
mendation. 

This rule is not obligatory for General Officers and Colonels, and 
will cease for all ranks in time of war. 

Art. 5.-—In time of peace the number of Officers employed on the 
Staff shall not exceed 300, as follows :— 


25 Colonels. 

35 Lieutenant-Colonels. 
100 Majors (Chefs d’Escadron). 
140 Captains. 


1 The term agent was specially made use of to prevent any misconception to 
which the term assistant might have given rise. It was pointed out that an 
assistant might be considered as holding the second place in the command. 
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They will be seconded, and will continue to belong to their particu- 
lar arm of the Service in which they will be promoted. 

Art. 6.--Those Officers who hold certificates, but who are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing list, will form a reserve for the Staff. 

They are at the disposal of the War Minister for employment on 
Staff duties. In peace time these Officers will not be seconded. 

Art. 7.—The direction of the duties and of the personnel of the 
Staff is supervised by a General Officer under the Minister for War, 
who will be assisted by a permanent Consulting Staff Committee. 

Art. 8.—A special geographical section is established at heads 
quarters. It will consist of, at the most: 2 Colonels, 3 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and 7 Majors. 

This cadre will be chosen from among those Officers of all arms 
who may be specially qualified. They will be seconded, and will not 
be subject to the conditions of Art. 4. 

The necessary number of Captains will be appointed as assistants. 

Art. 9.—The personnel of the Staff offices is composed of :— 


30 Principal Archivists. 
30 Ist Class 4s 
40 2nd ,, ee 
50 3rd_s, 


These Archivists are charged under the orders of the Officers of the 
Staff with the clerical duties of the various offices, and with the care 
of the documents. They form a special corps, having no assimilation 
with the several ranks in the Army. 

Art. 10.—From the promulgation of the present Law, those Officers 
now belonging to the Staff Corps will be granted certificates, and will 
be distributed among the various arms of the Service in proportion 
to the number of Officers of the same rank in each arm. 

They will be promoted with them, either by selection or seniority, 
in the proportion of one for every two. 

The Officers of the suppressed corps who are not selected to form 
part of the new service will be attached as supernumeraries ‘to their 
arm. The Minister for War may, however, retain them, seconded, for 
Staff employ for four years from the promulgation of this Law. 

Dnring the same period Officers of all arms may be employed:on 
the Staff without holding the qualifying certificate. 

Officers who have passed the final examinations of the war school 
prior to the promulgation of this Law will be granted the certificate. 

Art. 11.—All regulations contrary to the present Law are annulled. 

The new Law regulating the Staff and the Decree fixing the details 
of the Service were allowed a trial of three years. In June, 1883, 
General Thibaudin, then Minister of War, presented a Decree further 
regulating the details, which was approved by the President of the 
Republic. 

In December, 1886, another Decree was issued, which varied but 
in a slight degree from its predecessor. This Decree, however, with 
unimportant modifications is the one which now governs the French 
Staff, and is briefly as follows :— 
4a2 
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CuapTer I.—Organization and Service. 


Art. 1.—In time of peace the General Staff comprises :— 

1. The Military Household of the President of the Republic. 

The Special Staff of the Minister for War. 

The General Staff of the Minister for War. 

The Staffs of the Military Governments of Paris and Lyons. 

The Staffs of Army Corps, of Divisions, and Brigades of Infantry 
and Cavalry. 

The Staffs of Territorial Divisions and Sub-Divisions. 

The Staffs attached to the commands of fortified places. 

The Staffs of Marshals of France and of General Officers specially 
employed. 

Military missions abroad. 

2. The Staffs of the Artillery and Engineers. 

Art. 2.—The Military Household of the President of the Republic 
and the Special Staff of the Minister for War are composed of 
Officers, certificated or not, who are detached from their arm of the 
Service. Their number is fixed according to the requirements of the 
Service. 

Art. 3—The General Staff of the Minister for War is composed 
of :— 

1. Certificated Officers who are seconded for Staff employment 
according to Art. 5 of the Law of March, 1880. 

2. Of the twelve Field Officers forming the cadre of the special 
geographical section instituted by Art. 8 of the Law of 1880. 

3. Officers, certificated or not, who are chosen for their special 
qualifications, and who are detached from their regiments. 

4, Of Archivists. 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Minister shall be a General 
of Division ; as Sub-Chiefs, Generals of Brigade or Colonels. These 
Officers are styled Chief or Sub-Chief of the General Staff of the 
Minister. 

Art. 4.—The Staffs of Military Governments, of Army Corps, of 
Divisions, and Brigades of Cavalry or Infantry, and of territorial 
divisions and sub-divisions are composed of :— 

1. Certificated Officers who are seconded for Staff employment. 

2. Of certificated Officers who are going through the period of pro- 
bation fixed by the following Articles 14 and 15, and who are 
detached from their regiments. 

3. Of Orderly Officers, certificated, detached from their regiments. 

4, Of Archivists. 

The Artillery and Engineer Staff are composed of :— 

1. Certificated Officers of the same arm, belonging to the special 
Staff, and who are detached from their arm. 

2. Of Orderly Officers, certificated, serving under the same 
conditions. 

3. Of Gardes d’Artillerie and Adjoints du Génie. 

The Staff of Military Governments and of Army Corps have as 
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Chief a General of Brigade or a Colonel ; as Sub-Chief a Colonel or 
a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The Staff of Divisions, and those of Artillery and Engineer com- 
mands have as Chief a Lieutenant-Colonel or a Major, who are styled 
Chief of the Staff! of such a Division, of such an Artillery or Engineer 
command, or of such brigade of Artillery. 

Art. 5.—The Minister for War fixes the composition of the Staffs 
of fortified places. 

Art. 6.—The Staffs of Permanent Inspector-Generals comprise two 
Orderly Officers of the rank of Captain and Lieutenant respectively. 

General Officers not in command, but who may be temporarily 
appointed Inspector-Generals, are allowed to select from the regi- 
ments in their inspection a Captain or a Lieutenant, who is attaehed 
to them as Orderly Officer for the time of their appointment. 

The Minister for War will fix the composition of the Staffs of 
General Officers appointed to special duties, or who may be sent on 
special missions. He also fixes the Staffs of the Marshals of France. 

Art. 7—The Staff certificate is not necessary for Officers attached 
to foreign Embassies and Legations. 

These Officers are not seconded as belonging to the Staff. 

Art. 8.—Clerks are attached to the different Staffs, in numbers 
fixed by the Minister for War. 2 


Cuapter II.—Direction of the Personnel. 


Art. 9.—The personnel and the duties of the Staff are supervised, 
under the Minister for War, by the General Officer, Chief of the 
General Staff. 

Art. 10.—The powers of the Chief of the General Staff are fixed by 
regulations issued by the Minister. 

1. Concerning the personnel :— 

Over all certificated Officers, either seconded or detached, and 
over all non-certificated Officers employed on the Staff, with the 
exception, however, of those belonging to the military household of 
the President of the Republic, and of the special Staff of the Minister, 
over certificated Officers serving with their arm, or detached to some 
other arm of the Service. 

Over the Orderly Officers attached to General Offers of all arms. 

Over Officers attached to Embassies and Legations abroad. 

Over the Archivists. 

Over the civil and military personnel of the topographical section, 
including the students of the school of drawing, who may be attached 
to the section. 

Over the civil and military personnel of the superior war school, 
including the Officers studying in the school. 

Over the Officers of Reserve and of the Territorial Army belonging 


1 The duties of these Officers correspond to those of Deputy Adjutant-Generals, 
Assistant Adjutant-Generals, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals, and Brigade 
Majors, according to the force to which they may be attached. 
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to the Staff or who are liable to be employed on the Staff in the event 
of mobilization. 

Over the Archivists of the Reserve or of the Territorial Army. 

2. Concerning the duties :— 

Over the different Staffs mentioned in Art. 3, in the lst paragraph 
of Art. 4, and in Art. 5, 

Over the geographical section at headquarters. 

Over the military attachés and other Officers employed abroad. 

Over the interior economy and the course of instruction at the 
superior war school. 


Cuaprer II].—Supply of Officers holding Staff Certificates—Superior 
War School—Probationary Staff Service. 


Art. 11.—Every year the Minister for War publishes, at least six 
months in advance, the date, the conditions, and the syllabus of the 
competition for admission to the superior war school. 

When the result of the examination is known, the Minister settles 
the list of successful candidates, which is published according to 
seniority of rank and arm in the “ Journal Officiel de la République 
Francaise.” 

Art. 12.—The length of the course at the superior war school is 
for two years; this comprises practical instruction outside the school. 

At the end of the second year the students have to pass a final 
examination to obtain the Staff certificate. 

Every year, concurrently with the final examination at the supe- 
rior war school, examinations are held, at which Officers are allowed 
to compete for the Staff certificate, without going through the school. 
The date and syllabus of these examinations are published six 
months in advance. 

Art. 13.—A list, by seniority of arm and of rank, of the Officers 
who have passed these examinations, is published in the ‘ Journal 
Officiel.”’ 

These Officers receive the certificate, and all their names are entered 
in the list of certificated Officers kept by the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

Art. 14.—A certain number of Officers of the several arms and of 
different ranks, in number according to the requirements of the 
Staff, are selected to be attached as probationers to the Staffs of 
Army Corps and Divisions, and if there are vacancies to the other 
Staffs. 

Art. 15.—The period for probation is for one year. 

During their period of probation the Officers receive, according to 
rank, the allowances granted to seconded Officers employed on the 
Staff. 

The Officers selected for a probationary period of Staff employment 
are required to perform the duties of their rank, on two separate 
occasions, with arms different to those to which they belong. 

These two periods of regimental service, each of two months’ 
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duration, are included in the year’s probation. Military Governors 
and General Officers commanding Army Corps fix the time, and 
select the regiments to which the Officers are to be attached. 

Art. 16.—At the end of each Officer’s probation a report is drawn 
up showing the opinion of the Chief of the Staff and of the Inspector- 
General as to their qualifications, as follows :— 

1. Well-fitted for Staff employ. 

2. Fitted for Staff employ. 

3. Is not fitted for Staff employ. 

These reports are entered against each Officer’s name in the list 
kept by the Chief of the Staff. 


Carter IV.—Offcers Seconded for Staff Service—Detached Oficers 
—Orderly Officers. 


Art. 17.—Every certificated Officer who has served regimentally 
for two years, and who has been reported as fit for Staff employment, 
is at the disposal of the Minister for War, either to be seconded for 
Staff employment, or to be detached temporarily from his regiment. 

Art. 18.—Officers seconded for Staff employment are taken exclu- 
sively — 

1. From the certificated Officers reported as fit for Staff service 
after their probation. 

2. From among those certificated Officers who have already served 
on the Staff, either as seconded for the purpose, or as orderly Officers, 
and who have been reported as fit. 

These Officers are selected from each arm, in proportion to the 
Officers of their rank. When by reason of the want of certificated 
Officers in any particular arm it may become necessary to deviate 
from this regulation, it must be reverted to as soon as possible. 

Art. 19.—As a rule, the vacancies for seconded Officers occurring 
in the Staffs of Army Corps and Divisions are given by preference to 
certificated Officers belonging to the Army Corps or Division in which 
they occur. 

Inversely, when a certificated Officer belonging to the Staff of an 
Army Corps or Division returns to regimental duty, he is sent by 
preference to a regiment belonging to the Army Corps or Division 
with which he has been serving. 

Art. 20.— General Officers of all arms select their Orderly Officers 
from the regiments or departments serving in their commands, and 
exclusively from among the certificated Officers of the rank of Captain 
or Lieutenant. 

In default of such, General Officers may select their Orderly 
Officers from other commands. 

Art. 21.—Officers of the several arms, certificated or not, who are 
detached from their corps for service on the Staff, as also Orderly 
Officers, receive, according to their rank, the same allowances as are 
granted to Officers who are seconded for Staff service. On a peace 
footing, however, no Officer below the rank of Captain is allowed more 
than one horse. J 
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Art. 22.—Except as mentioned in the third and fourth paragraphs 
of the 4th Article, and in the 8th Article of the Law of the 20th 
March, 1880, no Officer may be employed on the Staff for more than 
four years consecutively, nor can he be reappointed to the Staff until 
he has served satisfactorily for at least two years with a regiment of 
the arm to which he belonged. 

These regulations do not apply to the Officers forming the military 
household of the President of the Republic, nor to those of the 
Special Staff of the Minister for War. 

Art. 23.—-The Chief of the General Staff submits to the Minister 
for War, after consulting with the Officers directing the arms concerned, 
the names of all Officers selected for employment on the Staff or as 
Orderly Officers, and also the names of those to be returned to regi- 
mental duty. 


Cuapter V.—Inspection of the Staff generally. 


Art. 24.—The annual inspection of the Staff is made— 

At Headquarters by the Chief of the General Staff of the Minister. 

In each military government or Army Corps by the General Officer 
in command. 

The Officers of the military household of the President of the Re- 
public and those of the Special Staff of the Minister for War are 
not inspected. 

Officers attached to Embassies and Legations of the French Re- 
public, or employed on duties abroad, are reported upon by the Chief 
of the General Staff. 

Officers employed on Staff duties other than those above mentioned 
are reported upon by General Officers selected by the Minister for 
War. 

Art. 25.—Certificated Officers serving with their regiments are 
se ei upon by the Inspector-Generals of the arm to which they 

elong. 

General Officers, when reporting on the Staff generally, mention 
specially those certificated Officers who, having left the Staff for 
less than a year, seem to them to be deserving of promotion from the 
way in which they performed their Staff duties while serving in their 
districts. 

Officers so mentioned may, on the recommendation of the Chief of 
the Staff, be added to the list of those selected for promotion in that 
arm. 


Cuarter VI.—Rules for the Performance of Staff Duties in Time of 
Peace. 
lst Section. 


Art. 26.—Special Regulations fix the duties of the military house- 
hold of the President of the Republic, of the Special Staff of the 
Minister for War, of his General (Headquarter) Staff, and of the 
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Officers attached to Embassies and Legations of the Republic | 
abroad. 
2nd Section. 


Art. 27. The greater part of the Regulations contained in this sec- 
tion refer particularly to the Staffs of Army Corps. They apply as 
much as possible, however, to the other Staffs. 


Duties and Employment of the Personnel. 


Art. 28.—The Chief of a Staff arranges its duties, and is respon- 
sible for them. 

On taking up his appointment he is to visit all the military estab- 
lishments in the command. 

He holds, with respect to the personnel placed under his orders, the 
position of an Officer commanding a corps, having the same rights 
and duties, 

The Officer commanding an Army Corps himself signs all despatches 
addressed to the Minister, except memoranda and forwarding minutes, 
those which contain either a decision or a favourable or unfavourable 
report on an Officer or subordinate, and those dealing with matters of 
special importance, no matter to whom sent. 

He may direct the Chief of the Staff to sign, by order, the re- 
mainder of the correspondence. 

When the Commander of an Army Corps is absent without being 
replaced by a substitute, the Chief of the Staff signs the correspon- 
dence, by order. 

If the Commander of an Army is replaced by a substitute, he will 
sign in the same way as the Commander. 

The Chief of the Staff keeps the records of the Officers and 
Archivists under his orders. In case of absence, these records are 
given over to the Officer commanding the Army Corps. ‘The record 
of the Chief of the Staff is kept by the Officer commanding the Army 
Corps. ‘These records are strictly confidential. 

The Chief of the Staff arranges, under the orders of the Officer 
commanding the Army Corps, the details of the daily service. 

He is responsible for the military training of the Officers under 
him, and is required to prepare them for the duties they would have 
to perform at the manceuvres and in the field. 

He gives them military questions to study, and schemes to be 
worked out of doors; he employs them on all matters of general 
interest coming within his sphere, and he sees that they keep up their 
horsemanship. 

He takes advantage of the manoeuvres, where the duties have to be 
performed as in the field, to confirm their instruction. 

In fact, he sees that his Officers are constantly preparing for war. 

Art. 29.—The Sub-Chief assists the Chief of the Staff in all the 
details of the Service; he replaces him in case cf absence, when he 
assumes his duties. 

Art. 30.—A Field Officer is placed at the head of each of the two 
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sections instituted by Art. 16 of the Law of the 24th July, 1873, viz., 
1. Active section ; 2. Territorial section. 

The other Officers and Archivists are distributed by the Minister, 
on the recommendation of the Officer commanding the Army Corps, 
between each section, according to the requirements of the Service. 

The Archivists, under the orders of the Staff Officers, carry out the 
office work; they are specially charged with the registry of the cor- 
respondence coming in and going out, with the classification and 
preservation of documents, and with the supervision of the letters. 

Art. 31—The secretaries (clerks), under the direction of the 
Archivists, do all work of minor importance and write letters. 

The senior Sub-Officer is appointed superintending clerk, and sees 
to the proper performance of the orders of the Chief of the Staff in 
all concerning the interior economy of the office and the discipline of 
the men serving under him. 

Art. 32.—The Orderly Officers are specially attached to the General 
Officer commanding the Army Corps, who employs them on that part 
of the correspondence which he reserves to himself and on special 
duties. 


A clerk is placed at the disposal of the Orderly Officers. 


Distribution of Duties. 


Art. 33.—The matters dealt with by the Staff of an Army Corps 
are distributed as foilows :— 


rE Active Section. 


General correspondence; orders and military operations; per- 
sonnel ; military justice; administration. 


2. Territorial Section. 
Recruiting; organization; mobilization, and generally all matters 
belonging to the district; artillery and engineer establishments ; 
military buildings and fortifications. 


3rd Section—Special Regulations. 


Y 


Art. 34.— General Officers commanding divisions and those com- 
manding the artillery and engineers should cause their Orderly 
Officers to share in the office work of their Headquarter Staff. 

Art. 35.—With the Staffs of territorial subdivisions the Archivists 
are under the orders of the Orderly Officers to the Generals command- 
ing the subdivisions, whatever may be the relative ranks of the 
Archivists and Orderly Officers. 

Art. 36.—With the Staffs of Artillery and Engineer commands, 
the duties of Archivist are performed by gardes or adjoints belonging 
to the respective corps if possible. 

Art. 37.—With every Staff is kept a journal of mobilization, con- 
formably to the special regulations on this matter. 
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The documents to be distributed or to be taken away in the event 
of mobilization, and all the field matériel should be complete at all 
times, in a good state of preservation, and fit for use at any moment, 
according to their destination. 


Part I1.—Duties or tHe Starr in Time or War. 
Carrer I.—Passage from a Peace to a War Footing and vice versa. 


Art. 38.—The Staffs to be formed in time of war comprise :— 

1. Those for general Staff service— 

(a.) In the tield: The Staffs of General Officers commanding 
Armies. 

The Staffs of Army Corps, divisions, brigades of infantry or of 
cavalry. 

The Staffs of mixed brigades, or other temporary and special forma- 
tions, such as reserves, cavalry corps, siege corps, &c. 

The Staff for railways and lines of communication. 

(b.) At home: Besides the Staffs mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the first Article of this Decree— 

The Staffs of regional Commanders. 

The Staffs of Commanders of depots. « 

2. The Staffs of Artillery and Engineer Commands, viz. :— 

(c.) In the field: The Staffs of Artillery and Engineer commands 
with Armies, 

The Staffs of Artillery and Engineer commands with Army Corps. 

The Staffs of Artillery and Engineer commands with special and 
temporary formations, such as wings, centre reserves, siege corps, 


C. 

(d.) At home: The Staffs of Artillery and Engineers mentioned 
in the second paragraph of the first Article of this Decree. 

Art. 39.—At the time of passing from a peace to a war footing, 
a certain number of Officers, Archivists, storekeepers, adjoints du 
génie, remain on the spot according to the regulations issued by 
the Minister for War to form the nucleus of the territorial Staffs, 
which take the place of the regular Staffs in time of war. 

The remaining Officers and others proceed with the troops. 

As a rule they form the nucleus of the Staffs of Army Corps, 
divisions, brigades of infantry and of cavalry, artillery, and engineer 
commands, each remaining, as much as possible, with the Staffs to 
which he belonged in time of peace. Some of them, however, may 
be taken to form those Staffs which do not exist in time of peace, 
such as the Headquarter Staffs of Armies, the Staffs of Artillery and 
Engineer commands with armies, &ec. 

Art. 40.—The personnel of the Staff is brought up to a war footing 
as follows :— 

1. By seconding all certificated Officers belonging to the active 
Arm 
2. ‘By recalling all certificated Officers and Archivists holnging te to 
the reserve or to the territorial Army. 
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Non-certificated Officers may, however, be selected in default of 
those holding certificates. 

The personnel of the Staffs of Artillery and Engineer commands 
is brought up to a war footing by appointing to them Officers, certi- 
ficated or not, belonging to those arms. 

Art. 41.—The descriptions of the personnel required for those 
Staffs which are formed only on mobilization, or to raise to their 
required strength those Staffs already existing are kept prepared at 
al] times. 

Each of the Officers selected holds consequently a letter of service 
which enables him to proceed at once to his post in case of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Art, 42.—Orderly Officers of all arms of the Service are seconded 
in time of war. 

Each General Officer retains those which are allowed him in time 
of peace. Asa rule the supplementary Orderly Officers of the rank 
of Lieutenant or Sub-Lieutenant are taken from the reserve and ter- 
ritorial Army. 

These Officers are not required to hold the Staff certificate. 

Art. 43.—At the end of the war the number of Officers seconded 
for Staff service is reduced to the strength fixed by Article 5 of the 
Law of the 20th March, 1880. 

All Officers in excess, including Orderly Officers, are sent back to 
their regiments. 


Cuaprer 11.—Rules for Staff Service in Time of War. 


Art. 44.—The rules for peace service are to be carried out in 
everything not contrary to the regulations contained in this chapter. 


Duties of Chiefs and Sub-Chiefs of Staffs. 


Art. 45.—The regulation for service in the field fixes the duties of 
the Chiefs of Staffs with Armies, and arranges the condition on which 
those duties are to be performed. 

Art. 46.—The Sub-Chiefs assist the Chiefs, and take their places 
when necessary. 

Division of Service. 

Art. 47.—The duties to be performed are arranged in two parts :— 

1. Duties in the field. 

2. Duties in the offices. 

Art. 48.—The particular duties to be performed in the field are 


laid down in the Regulations for service in the field. 
All Officers belonging to a Staff share in the duties in the field. 


Commandant at Headquarters. 


Art. 49.—The duties of Commandant at headquarters are fixed by 
the Regulation for duties in the field. 
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Orderly Officers. 


Art. 50.—As in time of peace, the Orderly Officers act immediately 
under their Generals. 


Daily Report. 
Art. 51.—This report is made by the Chief of the Staff. 


The General Officers commanding Army Corps send an Officer to 
the headquarters of the Army for orders. This Officer is, as a rule, 
a Field Officer, and preferentially the Chief or Sub-Chief of the Staff. 
He collects all useful information, and takes the orders and decisions 
of the General Commanding-in-Chief. : 

The same procedure is observed by Divisions, Brigades, &c., and 
by regiments. The inferior unit taking its orders from the supe- 
rior. 

Special Regulations. 


Art. 52.—With an Army the General Commanding-in-Chiet alone 
corresponds with the Minister, except in the cases mentioned in the 
third and fifth paragraphs of the 9th Article of the Law of the 16th 
March, 1882, on the administration of the Army.! - 

Art. 53.—The General Officer commanding an Army Corps which 
does not form part of an Army, corresponds in the same way directly 
with the Minister, to whom he sends a situation report every five 
days. 


The Law of the 20th March, 1880, has been modified by the fol- 
lowing Decrees :— 

8th May, 1880.—Organizing the Corps of Archivists. 

21st December, 1886.—Decree regulating the Articles of the Law 
of 20th March, 1880. 

2nd April, 1889.—Regulating the classification of Officers selected 
for promotion. 

6th May, 1890.—Decree relating to the organization of the Staff of 
the Army. 

15th May, 1890.—Placing the geographical section under the Chief 
of the General Staff. 
. By the Law of the 24th June, 1890, Articles 4, 5, and 9 of the 
Law of the 20th March, 1880, referring to service on the Staff, are 
modified as follows :— 

Art. 4.—Officers on leaving the superior war school, who have 
obtained the Staff certificate, are immediately required to serve a 


1 Art. 9.—Para. 3. The heads of departments are under the immediate orders 
of the General Officer commanding an Army Corps; they may only correspond 
with the Minister through the General, unless they have to reply to questions sent 
to them direct from the Minister; in which case they inform the General in com- 
mand. 

Para 5. The usual statistical documents, however, which only require a forward- 
ing letter or minute, are sent to and from the Minister and heads of Departments 
direct, without being sent through the General Officer commanding, 
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probationary term of two years on the Staff, after which they may, 
according to the requirements of the Service and the reports which 
have been made concerning them, be either seconded for further 
service on the Staff, or be sent back to their arm of the Service 
until further orders. 

During the two years’ probation they are to serve with those arms, 

other than the one to which they originally belonged, for periods the 
length of which shall be fixed by the Minister for War. Captains, 
Majors, and Colonels who hold the Staff certificate are not to receive 
promotion until they shall have served in their present rank with the 
arm to which they originally belonged for a period of at least two 
years. 
‘ Those Officers, however, who have served, as above mentioned, 
before obtaining the Staff certificate, and Colonels who, as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, have for two years commanded a regiment, are 
exempted from the foregoing rule. 

The terms of this Article are not applicable in time of war. 

The terms stated in the third paragraph of this Article will be 
applicable to Colonels holding certificates now employed on the Staff 
in such proportion that in each arm the number of certificated 
Colonels having commanded a regiment for two years shall be suffi- 
cient to provide for their replacement. 

Concerning Majors and Captains, the terms of the same paragraph 
(3) shall have been fully applied within four years from the pro- 
mulgation of this Law. 

Art. 5.—On a peace footing the number of Officers on the Staff 
should not exceed 640, as follows :— 


30 Colonels. 
40 Lieutenant-Colonels. 
170 Majors. 
400 Captains. 
” These Officers are seconded, but continue to belong to their respec- 
tive regiments for formation. 

The number of Officers to be seconded in each arm will be fixed 
periodically by the Minister in proportion to the number of certificated 
Officers in each arm. 

Art. 9.—The personnel of the Staff offices should comprise as a 
maximum— 


10 principal Archivists of the Ist class. 


35 = ee: ee 
40 Archivists of the 1st class. 

45 ” ” 2nd ” 

50 9 » ad » 


These Archivists are, under the orders of the Staff Officers, in 
charge of the official correspondence and the care of all documents. 

They form a corps having a precedence of their own, without 
reference to the several ranks in the Army ; the terms of the Law of 
the 19th May, 1834, apply to them. 
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. The recruiting and organization of this corps is fixed by Decree. 


The last-mentioned Law raised the number of Officers (seconded) 
for service on the Staff from 300 (exclusive of the 12 employed in 
the topographical section) to 640. 

It may, however, be taken that the Staff has been up to date 
organized according to the Law of 1880. 

The President of the Republic: has been lately informed by the 
Minister for War that this organization is no longer in accordance 
with recent legislative dispositions, and that its revision had become 
necessary. 

Consequently the following Decree has been presented to the Pre- 
sident, and approved by him. It arranges in detail the Staff of. the 
French Army according to the Lawof the 24th June, 1890. 

The principal changes effected in the Law of 1880 are :— 

Art. 3.—Places the topographical section under the chief of the 
General Staff, and also lays down that, exceptionally, Officers who 
have not qualified at the war school may be selected for Staff employ 
by virtue of their special aptitude. 

Art. 9.—Gives in detail the various sections which are under the 
control of the Chief of the Staff. It would appear from this Article 
that he has now authority over all certificated Officers,*whether 
attached to the Staff or not. 

(As these Officers would, presumably, be serving with their regi- 
ments, and would, consequently, be under the orders of the General 
Officer under whom they were serving, it is difficult to understand 
how, without friction, this dual control can be exercised.) 

Art. 11.—Continues to allow Officers of all arms, who have’ not 
passed through the school, to present themselves for the final examina- 
tion. 

Art. 13.—Lays down that all Officers leaving the superior war 
school with the certificate of qualification, shall be attached to the 
Staff on probation for two years, after which, according to the re- 
quirements of the Service and to the reports made of them, they may 
be seconded and retained on the Staff, or sent back to their regiments 
until further orders. 

Art. 14.—At the end of the two years’ probationary Staff service, 
on the report of the Inspector-General, mention is made as follows of 
each Officer :-— 

1. Well fitted for Staff service. 

2. Fit for Staff service. 

3. Not fitted for Staff service. 

The remaining Articles are more detailed than those of 1886, but 
cause no radical changes in the Law of 1880. 

On the lst May, 1891, a Decree was published giving effect to the 
changes made in Art. 9 of the Decree of 1886 by the Law of June, 
1890, affecting the Archivists. 

The chief point which calls for notice with respect to this particular 
section of the French Staff is that the higher ranks are open to Officers, 
including those of the rank of Captain. 
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These Officers, as before mentioned, belong to a special corps, to 
which they are permanently attached. They perform the clerical duties 
of the several Staff Offices, and carry on their traditions from one 
Staff Officer to another. The lower ranks are recruited from among 
the non-commissioned officers of all arms, who may, however, be pro- 
moted into the higher ranks. 

Before being admitted to the corps of Archivists, all candidates have 
to pass a severe competitive examination in such subjects as will have 
a special value in their future employment. 


The chief points in the rules regulating the French Staff are :— 

1. The rotation between service on the Staff and service with the 
colours. 

2. The employment of a permanent corps of Archivists, which is, 
however, open to Officers and non-commissioned officers. 

The first point may be said to necessitate the second. 

In all European Armies it is now a recognized principle that Staff 
Officers should keep in touch with the Army generally by returning 
to their regiments after a period of Staff service. This rule is, as 
usual, proved by the many exceptions which are made to it, and, 
although the exceptions in the Decree before mentioned are said to 
have caused a great deal of discontent in the French Army, it is hard 
to believe that such is really the case. 

The necessity for enabling the authorities to dispense in some cases 
with the rules which govern the majority is obvious. For example, 
it may be of great advantage to the Service to retain certain Officers 
in their appointments as well as to employ on the Staff others who 
in many ways have shown their aptitude for such employment, but 
who may not have cared to obtain a certificate. 

It is urged by some writers that Officers who are retained on the 
Staff are unlikely ever to rise to be good Commanders. This argu- 
ment is contradicted by the fact that in most Armies are to be found 
General Officers of proved ability who have previously never com- 
manded a larger unit than a company. The stress which is set upon 
the necessity for a service with the colours shows how contradictory 
is the outcry raised against the employment of specially selected 
Officers because they do not hold the certificate, which they are, how- 
ever, allowed to obtain by passing the final examination without 
having gone through the course of training at the school. 

The idea with a certain class in every country seems to be that 
if an exception is made to a rule it is done to benefit an individual. 
They seem quite to forget that the reputations of Ministers and 
other high officials depend on the efficiency of the services they 
are called upon to administer, and that therefore the benefit of the 
service generally must be of more importance to them than the ad- 
vancement of any particular person. 

The new Decree, whilst maintaining the principles now generally 
adopted, very wisely allows the Minister for Wara latitude without 
which both he and his predecessors mrst have found it difficult to 
work, 
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We have before said that the first point to which we drew attention 
necessitated the second. It is essential for the proper performance of 
the clerical duties of the Staff that they should be carried on with a 
due regard to tradition, and that, though the Officers in charge of the 
various offices may change frequently, there should be no change 
in the system on which these offices are worked. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that in every office there must be some permanent official 
responsible for system, who is also well acquainted with the office 
traditions, and who is able to steady, as it were, the confusion which 
would naturally result from the continual change of Staff Officers. 

These permanent officials are the Archivists, who form a separate 
closed corps with special duties and special privileges. As before 
said, their ranks are, however, open to the Army. Captains, Subal- 
terns, and non-commissioned officers may join the corps, to which they 
bring a knowledge of military life and matters which must be of great 
benefit, apart from the more technical knowledge of which they have 
to show proof before admission. 

The careful arrangements which have been made for the guidance 
of the French Staff have had most beneficial results. The complaint 
which was made at the beginning of the century, that the Staff 
Officers were unable to carry out their duties from want of education, 
cannot be repeated now. It is not too much to say that a more 
talented body of Officers does not exist, and the results of their 
labours, which they publish for the benefit of others besides them- 
selves, show from their variety and pertinency that a large proportion 
of the Officers of the French Staff are constantly very hard at work. 

With the means now at his disposal, the French Minister for War 
should have no difficulty in providing under any circumstances a Staff 
worthy of the splendid Army of which he is the Chief. 


VOL. XXXV. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Principles of airy, | illustrated mainly from American Campaigns. By 
J. BIgELow, Jr., 1st Lieut. 10th Cavalry, US. Army. London: Unwin, 1891. 
Pp. 200. Size 12” x 9” x +”, Weight under 4 lbs. Price 21s. 


There is, in this book, very much that is interesting and instructive with regard 
to the campaigns in America: and the number of maps given aid the reader con- 
siderably in following the text. The author is not quite so happy in his treat- 
ment of what he calls the “ Essential Elements of Strategy,” for into what, so far 
as theory is concerned, is an extremely simple and common-sense subject he 
has introduced new definitions, and has illustrated his views by diagrams of a 

most complicated character. 


The Last Great Naval War, An Historical Retrospect. By A. NEtson SEA- 
FoRTH. London: Cassell. Pp. 120. Weight under 12 0zs. Price 2s. 


- The author has written a stirring account of circumstances that may lead to 
war between this country and France. 

His powers of narrative leave nothing to be desired. S’il n’est pas la rose, il a 
vécu pres delle; if he is neither seaman nor seaman gunner, he has studied the 
best naval writers from Mahan te Colomb, although the resources of telegraph 
repairing vessels appear to us greater than to the writer. 

His description of the hesitancy of the English Government at the supposed 
outbreak of war, and his contrast of the energy of the naval Commanders, is 
deserving of careful study. 

The final act of the drama, off Teneriffe, is written with great power. 

There is one map, on Mercator’s projection, which is always misleading to the 
people, as the countries outside the tropics are largely increased in their propor- 
tional size, when compared with those districts nearer the equator ; and, in addi- 
tion, there is a track chart of the rival fleets, and a plan of the great action 
itself. 

It is to be regretted that the French Admiral of the story should be one who has 
only lately left these shores, after a cordial and a friendly welcome. 

The voice is Jacob’s voice, let the name of the author be writ as it may on the 
cover. 


Fresh Light on the Dynamic Action and Ponderosity of Matter. By “ WatTER- 
DALE.” London: Chapman and Hall, 1891. Pp. 208. Size 73’ x 5” x #”. 
Weight under 14 ozs. Price 2s. 6d. 

The original aim of this work was the discovery of some reason, other than the 
hypothesis of attraction, to account for the gravitation of one body to another. 
The author is of opinion ‘that the primary cause of gravity is shelter from wave- 
force afforded by one body to another; the reviewer declines to pronounce any 
opinion on the subject. 


History of Thomas Farrington’s Regiment ; subsequently designated the 29th 
(Worcestershire) Foot, 1694 to 1891. By Major H. Everrarp, 3rd Batt. 
Worcestershire Regiment. Worcester: Littlebury and Co.,1891. Pp. 598. Size 
10” x 8”x 13”. Weight under 14} lbs. Price 25s. 


It would be an interesting study for the Library Committee of the R.U.S. 
Institution to calculate the amount of weight which will be brought on the 
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shelves of the Library if the regimental histories now being published are con- 
tinued on the same lines as this one. Last month the 10th Hussars contributed 
6 lbs. 10 ozs.; this month the 29th Regiment sent 4} lbs. The matter is, of 
course, one for the regiment only, because, as a rule, it is only by those who are, or 
have been, with any particular corps that its history is read, and apparently the 
prevailing regimental idea is that the form in which the history shall be produced 
shall be wide spaced type, thick paper and broad margins, all of which mean 
weight and also expense. But if a history must be produced in this form to be 
worthy of the regiment, there does not seem to be any reason why good literary 
arrangement of the contents should not be combined with weight in the vehicle 
which conveys them. There is on the table at which these lines are written, a 
German regimental history, which weighs about as much as those of the two 
English histories above named combined. It is that of the well-known Dragoons 
of the Guard, and in all points of illustrations, margins, &c., it is the same; but 
the literary arrangement is quite different. The book contains, independent of the 
index, 416 pages. These are divided into two parts, “ Historische Nachrichten ” 
and “ Personalien.’”? The former gives the military history of the regiment with 
detailed accounts of actions in which it was engaged ; the latter deals with personal 
matters. In Part I we find three sections: the first gives an account of the 
formation of the Regiment in 1815 ; the second, its military history chronologically, 
under successive commanders, from 1815 to 1875; the third section comprises 
thirty-eight pages of much smaller print, and gives chronologically also informa- 
tion on the following heads :—the Standards, the Remounting, the Barracks and 
Quarters, Rations, Clothing and Equipment, Work in Peace Time, Hospitals, 
Regimental Funds and Institutions, Memorials. In the second part is a section 
devoted to brief epitomes of the services of all Officers who have served with the 
regiment, next follow biographies of deceased Commanders, and then comes a final 
section of accounts of the inner life of the regiment. Lists of Officers during suc- 
cessive years, and an account of the corps from which the regiment originated, 
conclude the history. 

If the History of the Worcestershire Regiment had been framed in a fashion 
somewhat similar to this, not only would the book have been far more pleasant 
reading, but the compiler would have been led to place each subject in due per- 
spective, and to assign to each its proper proportion of pages. The historian of 
the 29th Regiment cannot fail to find plenty of material for “ Historische Nach- 
richten ” in a corps which bears on its colours so many names of battles as those 
in which the Worcestershire took part. Neither would there be any lack of 
amusing as well as useful information of the “ Personalien ” character. In 1789 the 
Colonel, Lord Harrington, writes as follows to the newly appointed Lieut.-Colonel, 
Lord Cathcart, who had exchanged from the Coldstream Guards :—‘‘I must beg 
you, my dear Lord, to entirely consult your own convenience in regard to the 
Twenty-Ninth. We shall be flattered with your company when you have no calls 
elsewhere, but as there is a Field Officer constantly resident, and ready to supply 
both your place and mine, you will be perfectly at liberty on that head. . . . 
You will find us excessively weak, and equally undisciplined, there not being more 
than a hundred men fitt for duty, and many of them totally worn out.” It was 
an Officer of the 29th, that, whilst in Paris, punished the bully in the French 
café in the way well known by those who have read “ Harry Lorrequer.’”’ The 
History is, however, well worth looking through by those who are not 
Worcestershires. 

Messrs. Gale and Polden, of Chatham, have forwarded us an Urdu Edition of the 
Firing Exercise and Aiming Drill for the Martini-Henry Rifle and Carbine, as 
taught at the School of Musketry. Major Hutchinson is the translator. The 
price is 6d. 
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Army & Navy House Furnishing Co., Limited. 


CAPITAL £50,000. 
Offices—20, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, ] London, S.W. 


THREE YEARS’ HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 
PURELY CO-OPERATIVE. 


This Company, founded by Officers of the Army and Navy for the convenience and accommodation 
of their colleagues and friends of cther professions, enables all to FURNISH IN PERFECT TASTE 
at the most Moderate Cost, the Selections being made from the “Stores.” 

This simple system, tested by some years’ experience, has given thorough satisfaction, hundreds 
of unsolicited Testimonials having been received’ by the Company. 
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FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 








Price TWOPENCE. 
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vendors and Railway kookstalls, and is on sale at the Naval 
Exhibition. 
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INDIAN GIVIL SERVICE: 


Fifteen out of Thirty-four Pupils'sent up have passed. Places tekeke 
2nd (twice), 6th (twice), 7th, 8th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 19th, 20th, 25th, 31st, | and 4 


JUNE, 1891—7th place, S. R. DawnieEus, 2,246 marks; 18th place, A, W. McNar, 2108 mass 5 
25th place, F. E. JACKSON, 1,918 marks. 


Places taken ‘in the various subjects include, Fr 


Logie, and FULL MARKS in Mathematics. Eveven pupils have passed in the first, ten, 
rourn in [talan; two. in Mechanical. Philosophy. five: ai 
Special arrangements made for individual instruction under the new xia ; 


Literatnre; six in History; 


Econoniy. 


Frasts in History, Electricity; Freneb, Potiiieat Boonomy, 


2 Political 





TNIVERSITIES.—Five Scholarships taken in} 
| 1889 and 1890 include two at Clare College, | 


Cambridge, one each at Ciirist’s College, 


Cambridge, and Queen's and Lincoln Colleges, | 


Oxford. 

The Eleven ‘pupils.(all sent. up) were successfal 
for 
Exanmtinations at Cambridge. 

FUUR PASSED. 


Pisces taken include :~-4th, 6th, 7th, 
12th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, 23rd; 27th, 29uh, 20th, Bist; 
34th, 35th, 26th, AacSth, ‘fee. 

June, 1891, DHREE, passed, -vizs 
and 44th. 


33rd, 42nd, 


““ANDHURST.—Since danuary, 1887, ONE 
HUNDRED AND: SEVENTY gentlemen 
obtained Cadetships. 

Places taken inclade:—Iist, tnd, 3rd, 
6th, 7th, 8th, Sth, 10th, Fith, &c. 

June, 1891. . SEVENTEEN passed, viz., Sth 
(Cavalry), 1jth, Sst, 27th, ath, 45th, 47th, ‘49th; 
58th, 98rd, 100th, -JP2nd, i23eq, i24th ‘Tniantry); 
4th, 6th, 9th (University). 

Soine of the places in tlie various subjects for 
Woolwich and Sandburst fctude rrasts. in Tatin, 
Greck, Mathematics, Geology, Chemistry, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish; Geometrical and’ Free- 
hand Drawing, end Couposition, i.¢., in’ EVERY 
SUBJECT. ; 

In June, 1891, the first examination beld under 
the new regulations, the following places’ were 
taken :-~ History, PrusT (highast marks ever obtained 
since this subject has been taken at 2,000 marks), 
4th, 6th, 7th. Chemistry, 3ed-aed 4th. Geology, 
inst, 2nd, Sth, 7th, 10ch0 Credk, 3rd, eth; 9th: 
French, Ath. Freehand Dreieeng, Birst’ and. bth ; 
Geometrical, 2nd. 


4th, Sth, 


N.B,.—Thase sticcesses for Woolwich and Sand- 


hurst will befound i be far in. exeess.of any 
Tutor or Public’ School. The Sandhurst 1 
do not include those who merély obtained 
marks to be yc as Militia Officers.“ * 
N 


(LIVIA LITERARY sXAMINATIO! 
these Expininntions, held 


present éate, 

Places taken include :—1st (twiee), 2nd, drd, 4th, 
hth, 6th (twice), Tih (tavice), Sth, 9th, 10th (twice), 
Lith, 12th (twice); 14h, 16th, &c. 


N.B.—This does mot inchade otters wholqualified 


‘at the Sandhurst. Examinations, « » 


annually in April 
and October, ONE HUNDRED AND’ 61X - 
(flicers have qualitied from January, 1887, 0 the 


Réesponsiens at Oxford or College Entrance | 


* a he , 
OOL WICH.—Sinee January, 1887, FORTY» | 


| 
{ 
| 





RELIMINARY. EXAMINATION —_ 
January, 1885, 
SEVENTY-THREE gentleman eee passed 

this Examination in all subjects. Wy eden Oe 3 


ASTERN CADETSHIP. tn 18863 
-~ only. pupil, Mr. Gibbes, 
ent ia place in Ioek, and | 

3rd in Frene 


TAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
TION. Since 1881, one: Wun 2 

PDs age et norte veel 
liege, the F ce hay 9 
E1G HY times out of eleven eXaminations, 
This year the FIRST and twelve oper 
direct from Messrs. James and: yu 

Same of the places taken, i 
“Topography; Five, in” For: 
Tactics; rounin Law; six in Math 
in Military History ; Frve in Frenchy 
German; Five in Hindustani; ste. 


M "dunes MILET 


have b 


Graduates in igh honougs. 
Forty-cight is far larger than 
Public Schools in England, and | 
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